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TO 


HUMANITY, 


The _—. = 


of the Repreſentatives of . 
Chimney-Sweepers Climbing Boos, | 


Sheweth, 


7 your NOOR in this land; renowned” 
for your having many warm adherents, /is' in 

greater danger than Rei oang tn” 

« ſoul” ought to be expoſed to. : 

That the ſunction derived from — 

ever been eſteemed our choĩceſt privilege, and coeral- 

with your ſacred prerogatives : | 


a. That, 


en J. 


That, through every link of the chain of moral 
cauſes, the coincidence of your properties gives the 
brighteſt luſtre to human actions; and where they are 
not regarded, the ſhades of miſery are diſplayed in 


gloomy horror. 


That as man in his original conftitution is framed 


to ſupport his fellow-creature, ſo in his leaſt impure 


and unadulterated fate, he isinclined to maintain that 


dignity and ſuperiority which he can never yield up, 
ſo long as his reaſon diſtinguiſhes him from the brute 
that periſhes. 


That ſo much is dependant on ſympathy in the ſuffer- 5 


ings of others, it is univerſally agreed, that man ceaſes 


to deſerve his exalted -pre-eminence, as lord of this 
lower world, when he ceaſes to indulge that qua- 


lity. 


That the living waters, drawn from the great foun- ' 
tain of mercy, and all conſolation, animate his moral. 


frame; and forming the primary laws of his intellec- 


tual nature, are e the eſſential 9 of your 1 


tributes. 


That Pity and PRE VER the neareſt relatives to 
your auguſt family, and that theſe join their pious | 
bo 50 36-5 5 1 pagers 
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[ in 
prayers. and moſt tender wiſhes in behalf of your 
petitioners. 

That Reaſon and Paſſion alſo mix 84 they 
conceal not their ſorrows from your eyes; they blend + 
their efforts; they are in nothing more cordial than 
in their devotion to your ſervice, comprehending their - 
preſent application : and they truſt that their ſuit will - 
not be treated with diſdain. 
| That you are the cauſe, and the inſtrument, of the 
divine properties and comforts of charity, ſo much 
influenced and dependant on your countenance, that , 
when you are abſent, ſhe hides her face. 

That your petitioners apprehend, that every duty of 
man to man comprehends a ſenſe of obedience to the , 
Sovereign Creator and Governor; and upon this oc- 
caſion they conceive, that in ſoliciting your favour, , 
and the exerciſe of your prerogatives, they contribute 
to the maintainance of your ſacred rights, and the pre- 
ſervation of the glorious conſtitution, on which you 
depend; and by which all your votaries hold their 
deareſt property, never to renounce while they draw 
the vital air. - N 

That they are indebted to you for a gdh art of , 
that civilization which bas promoted the trueſt know» 


a 2 5 ledge 


* 1 


ſedge of life and manners, religion being conſidered as 
both a guide and handmaid in your ſervice, | 
That your character has been ever held ſacred among 


* — WE 


men, from its correſpondence with the precepts of 


Chriſtianity, extended even to that divine mercy 
which the Chriſtian is required to obſerve: and imi- 
tate; and this property becomes an effect of that cauſe 
'which ſupports your intereſt in the moral world,—the 
powers veſted in you, as an inſtrument in the hands of 


the great Ruler of heaven and earth, promoting the 


order and harmony of the intellectual world! 

That the heavenly features and graces of mercy, 
which mark their appearance in your conduct, like 
' fkitful lights and ſhades in the moſt beautiful por- 


traits of nature, are ſo blended, that, like twwin-/fers. 


deſcended from heaven, the diſtinction can hardly be 


1 | | 

That while all the harbingers of almighty venge- 
ance, ranged in their dreadful pomp, inſtruct offending 
man to avoid the evil of his ways, your attributes cap- 
tivate him with the love of his duty, and he becomes 


obedient to his God, from the firſt principle and law | 


of his nature — For though # the'vices and the vir- 


" «tyes, the ignorance and knowledge, of men are 


« ſubſer- 


e 
— 


l 


« ſubſervient to the unſearchable purpoſes of God,” it 
was never known that a defect in your conduct Was 
the ſubje& of applauſe, except among Barbarians l. 

That it is not a favourite object or two, ſuch as 
might be ãnadvertently expoſed to miſery, for which 


your petitioners intreat your attention, but a body vf 


many hundreds, from year to year, through ſucceed- 
ing generations, who claim your protection on. the 
great principle of a religious, as well as a political 
right, agreeable to the power and character veſted in 
you, as the guardian of the afflicted ſons of men ! -- 
That without your interpoſition, the ſaid objects 
will continue in a periſhing condition, no others of the 
human race ſtanding in ſuch need of relief: and, 
for the ſame reaſon, there will be a peculiar beauty 
and dignity in the exertions' of your power in their 


; favour, 


That unleſs you ſapport your intereſt on this occa- 
ſion, your petitioners are apprehenſive, that ſo great'a 
diſorder reigning under your ſovereignty, in one in- 
ſtance, your power of defence will be weakened, and 
the ſanctity of the principle by which your authority 
exiſts, ſtained with diſhonour z  as- the preſervation of 
ſuch prigciple can alone prevent a violation of that 
F pure 


9-3 


pure ſyſtem z which, from the death of righteous 


' Abel to this day, has been condemned by the- 
united voice of all ages, in the civilized parts of the 


powers, or arbitrary mandates, of tyrannical cyffom ; 
nor your mental viſion to be obſtrufted by the 
gloomy habit and attire in which they appear; for 
being clothed in miſery, they claim your protection ſo 
much the more, that they may not continue as the 
-Forlorn hope of human nature, and become victims, 
-againſt every principle which Britiſh liberty and law 
are calculated to ſupport, 

. That if you ruminate on the 83 by which 
you may ſoften down the rigors of their ſad condi- 
tion, you will perform the duty of a father and a 
friend to theſe afflicted children, whoſe Fon ſuccour 
can come from you 


bat your petitioners apprehend, that 3 in all com- 


mercial ſtates, induſtry is ſupported and countenanced ; 
and they being very uſeful, and contributing to the 
ſafety and pleaſure of millions of fellow-creatures, 


_ they 


That your petitioners humbly beg, you will not 
' ſuffer your faculties to be lulled by the faſcinating | 


vii ] 

they claim areturn of a decent comfortable ſupport of 

animal and intellectual life! | 

That if it be not prafticable to put them on an 
equal footing with all thoſe who labour, at ſo tender 
an age; yet they truſt, by the kindneſs of that Pro- 
vidence, whoſe wiſdom is beyond the reach of mortals, 
they ſhall ſhare in the mercy and compaſſion diſplayed. 
in all the works of God, where men, who are his in- 
ſtruments, do juſtice to each other! 

Your petitioners, whoſe ſenſe of moral 
duty has moſt ſeriouſly engaged them 
as advocates in this ſuit, therefore 
humbly truſt that you alſo will be- 
come an adyocate, and plead their cauſe 
inceſſantly, till they obtain ſuch relief 
as ſhall be deemed fit and proper, in 
the ſovereign diſpenſations of your 
power and influence amongſt men; and 
particularly the legiſlators of theſe 
realms ! And your petitioners will al- 
ons 4g a c. i 


2 th. bod wey _.. 
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24 


H E ruling motive to my writing theſe pages, 
was to recommend to my fellow - ſubjecta, par 
ticularly the inhabitants of theſe vaſt cities, the exer- 
ciſe of their humanity towards thoſe who call the 
loudeſt for it, — Chimney Sweepers Climbing-Boys! 
I took up the ſubject many years fince, more than 
once, and I gained many advocates 3 but we had not ; 
then (kill or perſeverance enough to ſucceed. | 
If genuine freedom and ſound policy are congenial 
with the mercy which our religion requires z if theſe 
form a national character, and conſtitute the felicity of 
our country, it is not a little unfortunate for us to be 
thus thrown, in a great meaſure, out of the race of 
glory, by a chimney-ſweeper's climbing-boy z or in 
other 


U 
other words, by the reproach that follows, from the 
negle& of our common humanity towards him. To 


poſſeſs any powers of mind or fortune, and not to uſe. 
them, is putting ourſelves in a worſe condition than if 
we poſſeſſed them not. 

Every religion builds i its hopes of rendering its vo- 
taries acceptable by the force of charity. However 
ſhort the Mahometans fall, they hold the principle 
in high eſtimation, extended even to the common 
rights of mankind. It was, at leaſt, confeſt to me, by 
a Perfien Mullah, © We hold that man as the moſt 
ee virtuous who contents himſelf with one woman ;" 
Feeming tolean to the purity of Chriſtianity, Whether 
«he alluded moſt to ſcience or morals, arts or politics, he 
added, You have tuo eyes, we have but one.” He 
had wit enough to diſcover, and candor to acknow- 
-ledge, the great ſuperiority of the Europeans in know- 
ledge, at the ſame time that he lamented my hard 
condition in not being à true believer. But if we 
ſhut our eyes, and do not diſcover our duty; if we 
Reel our hearts to the impreſſions of humanity, the 
vaſt ſuperiority which the Chriſtian religion enjoys 
over that of my friend the Mullah's, is equally againſt 
the natural effects of civilization, Thus we might 

| at 


alterations and additions; and a Petition and Pre- 
face entirely new. The reward of my undertaking 


the way to ſoften our hearts to a right ſenſe of our 


n 


at length acquire a' moral and political blindneſs, 


and give reaſon to the Mahometan to change his 


opinion. Our conduct towards theſe pow W 


bears hard on our character. | 
Theſe pages have been preſented, for the * s en- 

tertainment, in ſeveral letters in the Public Advertiſer: 

They are now divided into eighteen, with confiderable 


in this ſoofy, not dirty bufineſs, conſiſts in ſtrong 
aſſurances, . that my. letters have made an impreſ- 
ſion on many humane magiſtrates and other perſons, 
who, feeling a ſenſe of duty, will no longer be idle 
ſpectators of the miſexiss deſcribe. | 

To lend a deaf ear to ſuch complaints, is 8 ans 


condition, as beings accountable either to God or aur 
country. The operations of the mind, in a cultivated 
ſocial ſtate, naturally incline it to mercy, If con- 
ſiderations of private convenience warp it; or purſuits 


of mere pleaſurable amuſement divert it from a ſenſe 


of duty, how will it be poſſible to aſſociate the ideas. 


which form a moral or political much leſs a religious, 
character? 


: __ 


The object before us offers itſelf providentially, as 
it were a' trial what kind of - ſenſibilities we re- 
_ tain 5 and whether our pretences to liberty, and un- 
adulterated religion, are founded on a ſteady active 
principle, or the reſult of a habit of talking of 
them? If we apply our minds to ſuch objects only 
as cuſtom leads us to approve, becauſe they glit- 
ter in our eyes, pride will have a greater ſhare in our 
conduct than humilityz and if this reigns in our 
breaſt, we ſhall render ourſelyes literally the chil- 
dren of darkneſs. Humility only can bend the heart, 
and render mercy the companion of our boſom. 
This is effential to our religion as Chriffiansz and 
we are bound to examine what evidence we can 
"give, ſatisfactory to our own minds, if the prin- 
ciple by which we are- : aRuated i is pure in the * 
of him, ä 


„ Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall! 


If this harmonizes with our affeQions, and genuine 
ſenſe of obedience to his laws, we may make an 


accidental barbarous cuflom, adminiſter to a ſenſe of 
duty, 


I a 
duty; and by x happy converſion of ci into good, 
become ghiners.) Attention to one duty leads us inte 
the inveſtipation of others of a fimilar kind; and we 
may owe to theſe poor children, the important obli-' 
gation of learning to form our minds on a more per- 
fect model of moral and Chriſtian virtues. 5 

As an opulent commercial nation, eager in the pur- 
ſuit of gain, and the gratifications which attend it, 
we are more ſubje& to fall into inhuman or impolitic 
practices than one leſs affluent, depending more on 
ſtrĩct order and diſcipline. This makes our conduct 
leſs wonderful than lamentable; but when we depart 
from our duty, where is our character as a great 
prople, and where our morals and religion as a wiſe' 
and intelligent nation? The more-one man enjoys, 
the more attentive he ſhould be to another who is ſuf- 
fering. This conſtitutes the aggregate of a wiſe or 
formidable nation; not to level conditions, yet dif- 


fuſe the common bounties of Heaven with a liberal 
band. To oppreſs wantonly confounds all diſtine- 


tions: it is praying to the common Father of all, to 
ſuccour thoſe who are in poverty or pain, or mourn- 
ing under any affliction, and at the ſame time neglect 

: a moſt 


aa 
a moſt obvious duty of mercy, and incur the addi- ; 
tional guilt of mockery before Heaven ! . 
Mercy is the attribute of the Deity, which we at | 
moſt required to imitate; indeed the moral creation 
cannot ſubſiſt without it. Amidſt the various 
contending paſſions which ſo often tear the human 
breaſt, mercy is the property in which human nature 
appears arrayed in moſt ſplendor ; and the more 
liberty a people enjoys, the more merciful they ſhould 
be! In proportion as we are inattentive to this high 
mark of our calling as Chriftians, we loſe our way, and 
wander in darkneſs ; we forget that we are nen: we 
forget that everlaſting happineſs or miſery depends 
on our conduct in this great article of our religious 
faith and obedience. | 
What can afford the comfort for which the heart 
ſo naturally longs ? It is mercy which inſpires hope, © 
and gives the mind a reſting-place; and as it calms 
the turbulency of pride and falſe ambition, it checks 
the irregular appetites and deſires to which our ani- 


mal nature inclines us: and we learn to give the 
trueſt teſt of obedience, in the high rank in which 
the Author of nature has placed us, by hewing what 


man ſbould be to man ! 
2 „ 


[xe 1. 


To be ſuperior to the pleaſures which i intoxicate-the - 
fancy, or pervert the heart, is the only effectual means- 
of acquiring that rational contempt of death, without 
which the life of man is apt to become a e ee 5 
deyoid of the nobleſt incentives to human actions! 

If there is any thought which can een , 
light the heart, in the dread hour of parting with this 

ſcene, it muſt conſiſt in the hope of mercy, founded in 

that which aue have /bewwn to fellow-creatures. - And | 
if this is the only way by which we can imitate: the & 
divine philanthropy of our mighty Prophet and Re- 
deemer, who ſuffered a painful death for'the ſervice of - 
his country and mankind, his example, though in his 
divine nature it exceeds the utmoſt ang 
thought, is ſo far imitable. 1 

Miſery is invariably the lot of man, as abe 
fly upwards; but the degree of it depends on his obe- 
dience to the laws of Heaven. If that obedience does 
not always render it light, in this world, it will furniſh* 
a more exceeding and eternal weight of glory in the 
next; or the Chriſtian religion is a fabulous ſtory. 
And what could the infidel gain by being deficient in 
mercy? What delight could he feel in the miſeries of 
others? His nature would revolt; he would put 

himſelf 


1 


t * f 


bimſelf on a level with the moſt ferocious animal, dif. 
qualifying himſelf for the ſociety of men. But, unleſs 
we apply diligently to exerciſe ourſelves in the hy 
of which we form ſuch exalted ideas, all is wanton 
declamation : and where ſhall we exerciſe our mer- 
cy; if the poor children in queſtion are treated as un- 
worthy of our notice-and regard ? 80 
I our mode of building has ſo leſſened the dimen- 
Hons of chimnies, as to make the ſervices of ſuch 
young | elimbing-boys- neceſſary, it is an evil; it is. 
an offence. to humanity : but if we cannot rebuild 
onr houſes, for the ſake of ſuch poor boys, we are 
bound by the ſtronger obligations, to reform our cuſs 
tom of treating them, and alleuiate their ſufferings ! 
The caſe is ſingular; for if we go no farther: 
than Scotland, the chimney- ſweepers in Edinburgh are 
a part of the police of the city, under the controul of 
the magiſtrates. The number is fixed; and they are 
_ obliged every quarter to pay a certain ſum, for the 
benefit of ſuch of their community as may be ſick, or 
in want. They have a houſe of call, built at the ex- 
pence of the city, and in the centre of it, adijoining the 
towu- guard. Two of them watch every night in the 
guard room, to be ready in caſe of fire. They are all 
1 5 fire · men, 


+ * 3 L 
„ 


0 5 
Ta 


keen, and expert in extinguiſhing lines rde 
ſoot they collect is ſold for the common benefit bf the 
any chimney is required to be ſwept/ two of- theſe 
ſweepers attend, with a- bireh«beſom, ſimilar ic thut 
uſed by our oſtlers, a ſhort laddir;and:a-rope; ' Ole 
of them goes out at the. girret-window, and ſecoring 
the ladder, mounts to the tog of the chimneys whince 
the beſom is let down z / and: with the uſſiſtanes of is 
fide of the chimney, in which then are very expert ** 
If this method cannot h purfyed by us, -let-wsihtteift 
avoid ſuch practices as tend  to:defiroy; the- Ne of 
children, ſuch as forcing them up h, ae wirf nie 
on fire; or ta. climb chimnies tab ſtrait in tha . 
menſions. If ta this we. add 4 proviſon· of. good aud 
ſufficient food and raiment, waſhing their perſons 
conſtantly, and providing, fit beds and lodging a- af 
we oblige the maſter to give his apprentice n- 
tian ſuited to their infant · tate, we thalk da nome 


than common juflice requires. at gur hands 3 r 


mean to pay him for it. If in either of theſe artis las 


we are deficient, we do. ſo. much left then guftice yr 


v guires, 
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of God! irc ) 3700 
The elne 


ana diſcharge our duty. Facs, 
We ſeem agreed in ſentiment, nee 


is diraceful, as employing children to the danger of 
Qheir limbs and lives; and we ſuppoſe, that .in this 


enlightened age of mechanical fill, ſome ſimple 
& machine, en a plain conftruRtion, may be deviſed, 
At litile coſt, to ſuperſede the continuance of ſuch 
« a baſe.ewployment!” and ſo it may be, in ſome in- 


age being enlightened, while the chimnies are dar lend by 
their narrowneſs, and their tops ſo covered with 
earthen pats. If any thing can be done to aboliſh-our 
preſent cuſtom in ſweeping, it will he well; but there 
leems.to be no proſpect of doing it, except in the 
degree that mercy, ſpreading her balmy wings, and 
foaring triumphant over all impediments, thall prevail, 
In the mean time, for the ſame cauſe, the more urgent 
aue the reaſons for a humane treatment of theſe poot 
A YL « 6 | children. 


„ any 


tioned and if we obtain a law to be enafted. on this 
Principle. and ſhorten the rem 


Randes 1 at the ſame time, it is in vain to talk of the 


8 9 * ns 83 7 


e What” can we $ further than prevent 
their heing expoſed to violence, and as 1 haye juſt 
mentioned, be careful that they be fed and clothed, 
'avaſhed and lodged, as human creatures, and with an 
attention ſuited to their tender age and uſefulneſs? 


650g hd 
we ceaſe to employ children in this work, we muſt 


at an additional expetice in breaking tiles, and taking 


off and pitting on the aden fegte. and 
whether our bumaplty will ©. to, far, is the 
queſtion. Warn 

In lookirig over over Tome old colleRtions of papers, 1 
find a letter, written wen in or about A I It 
ſeems evident, that the common 2 a 
of our fellow-Fibjetts, with one © common. © IN a 
have been long Rnce alarmed at the manner maiiner in which, 
Gereon Ufa, chimney- Fweepers boys, are treate: 
Hnbillater's "eleareh" yes "only to the lips of the 
wound; we muſt probe it before we can mak: 4 
radical eure. | My preſerving this Paper we that 
if 1 did not write it, 1 thought upon the ſubjelt x, "4 
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2. ” MacisTRATES of the Cities of London ani 


nl N el * 1 


1 Hp 
"Gentlemen, 85 


nature, and which, in my humble opinion, is 
trol deferving | of your attention, What I allude te 
is the numbers of chimney-ſweepers boys that are to 
be met with in all parts of the town, without either 
42 6 or Rocking to their feet. It 1 is to be concluded, 
that when their maſters took them from their reſpec» 
the”) 910 pariſhes, they, i in ſome form or other, bound 


; thenſelverto) Provide them with ſome kind of clothing, 


to o de fend them againſt the inclemeney.of the weather. 


I therefore yeu, Gentlemen, would give directions to 


the proper officers,. that whenever: they, faund a boy- 
without proper covering for his nakedneſs, they ſhould 


enquire of him his maſter's name and place of abode, 


aka fathmon him before you, in order that he might 
receive a puniſhment adequate to ſuch an offence, you 
would ſoon put an end to it, and at the ſame time 

de An act which would refleft honour on yourſelves, 
| give 


1 


" Hh is in A eie an evil ofa toying 5 


Sb. 


t * 7 
give pleaſure to every perſon that has not loſt all ſenſe 
of feeling for the diſtreſſes of his fellow - creatures, and 
fulfil the will of our Lord and Maſter, who has ſaid, 
« Even ſo it is not the will of your Heavenly Fathgr 
ac that one of theſe little ones ſhquld periſh, : 4 


I am, _ in 
Gentlemen, Wb ** 
Your very obedient ſervant, | 


Aug. 1760. 5 88 
AMBULATOR.” | 


Though I have given reafons for apprenticing theſe 
children ſo early as the age of eight, that they may figiſh 
their ſeven years ſervitude at fifteen ; upon mature 
thought, T apprebend wwe ſhould give Aronger proeft of 
our bumanity, if the age is limited to ten gears, and 
the ſervitude confined to five years only; as they will 
then be ſet free at the ſame age of fifteen ; and if the 
ſhould not continue in the ſame employment, as grow: 
zoo big for climbing- boys, they may be placed out appren- 
tices to any other ſervice. This economy would be a 
very conſiderable relief of this diſtreſeful occupation, 
and afford great ſuccour to our national humanity, fo 

n much 


Nn 


much wounded. by the cruel necelſity we appear to. he 
under, of employing ſuch young perſons in ſuch. a 
hard duty; and this regulation, with the others which 
I haye recommended, would give the object a -new 
face, and leſs terrific aſpect. | * 
| „In this deciſion, I hope we ſhall have but one . 


"vids and that every ſubject who wears a heart in his 
breaſt, will j join ia ſoliciting the magiſtrates of theſe 
vaſt cities, to perform the office of ſuch, in a manner 
becoming men, and agreeable to their character and 
dignity! But this does not appear practicable in any 
e ſo £alys as by forming the er, 
one of the faireſt and moſt 1 occaſions 
1s, now preſented to us of exerciſing our humanity, 
and at the ſame time ſhewing a reſpeR for the charac- 
ter of our nation, As we cheriſh, this propenſity, 
we prepare our boſoms for the reception of Cbriſtan 
charity ; without which the glories of immortality, 


promiſed by the goſpel, are . from, our 
fight } | 


Whether! it : reſpatts the poor boys whe "Rog ** 
nies, or any other diftreſſed children who wander jn 
guckneſs, if aue mean to preſerve o our, country, the ob- 

Jeg 
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Jed is of u ſerione nature. It is not a theorevical fyf+ 
tem of refined morals, but a plan for immediate prac= 
tice, replete with that mercy to others which we are 
anxious to receive ourſelyes' at the hands of God, 
Nothing can harmonize more with the pure religion 
which we profeſs ; nothing fo reducible to practice can | 
recommend it in ſtronger terms. The actual devo- 
tion of our care und attention” to ſuch objects is ch 
rityz and it is only under ber tuition that we can 
learn fortitude and perſeverance, founded in'x"belief 
and confidence in the promiſes of 'a God of infinite 
' mercy! We believe, that without charity, our offer- 
ings at his throne cannot be grateful, We muſt keep 
the mind bent, and ready for its proper aim, in order 
to give it reſolutlon to propoſe what ig right, and un» 
derſtanding to perform it ; and thus we may at 
Jength bring bur labour to an iſſue, the moſt forunate 
"that the hekft can long for, and the moſt _—_— 
which the ſoul can aſpire at accompliſhing, 6 
uch are the fruits which we may gather in the de- 
lightful walks of nature, and of nature's God, to eu- 
der us illufirious inffruments in his hands in promot- 
ing our oN happineſs, the preſervation of the needy, 
ind the common good and welfare of our country! 
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Ic matives of this kind dv not fire our.minds z-if they: 
do not create ſuch well-diſciplined generous emotiong, 
of heart as will ſet us in action, in a noble and up- 


right cauſe, it may afford juſt grounds for apprehen · 
ſion, that our confidence in the word of God is weak 


and confuſed ; that our dependance on the Supremę 
intelligent Governor of the world, who is light and 
truth, is overſhadowed with darkzeſs;, and that we 


love darkneſs and falſehood more than we love light 
and truth ! 


Let us hope for the. beſt, and *** he in pn "1 
and, by a habit of loving truth, keep ourſelves in ear- 
neſt. It is by conſtant thought, and daily recollec- 


tion whoſe We are, that our purſuits can be ren- 
dered worthy the nobility of our nature, as free, intel. 


gent, informed, accountable agents, preferring thoſe _ 


things which bear the ſtamp of mera] excellency,.and 


the ſubſtantial ſervice of our fellow-creatures, For 


whom, in our ſocial nature, were wwe born? If we 


make our election of the luſts of the eye, and the va- 


nity and pride of life, we may. be ſure of being loſt 
and bewildered by the falſe lights held out,. and 
brought i into a labyrinth of confuſion! Nor can it be 


for the love of virtue in the abſtract, or for what the 


tangue 


t } 


tongue may utter, or the pen preſeribe; it is ſurely. 
for what ave do, in obedience to the will of the Su- 
preme Legiſlator, our Friend, our Father, and our 
God! For this, and this only, acting on a right prin - 
ciple, we may hope for happineſs. Let us be wiſe, and 
ſeek our own good | Being armed with faith in him, 
we may march forward with equal chearfulneſs-and 
reſolution, truſting in a happy iſſue to the toilſome 
warfare of life. In this diſpoſition we may hope, 
with our lateſt breath, to expreſs our joy, in the a- 
ſurance that He who rules over all, is infinitely good 
and merciful, and will not reject the obedient, the 
bumble, and the fincere of beart ! | 
Attention to the religion of Chrift neceſſarily rens . 
ders the mind brave, reſolved, and quiet; not by any 
ſervility, but a principle of calm benevolence and love 
of human kind, ſuch as' is eſſential to genuine free 
dom. Let à man recolle& that he is really a Chriſ 
tian, and he will feel in his boſom a faithful mo 
nitor to curb his paſſions and appetites, and bold 
them by the reins of reaſon. He will both awe and 
ſoothe himſelf into 6bedience, to the fundamental 
Oe of his * which bears ſach flamps of a 
divine 


t 0 1 


vine origin 1 this is charity, which in our faith 86 


the bond; the folid khot; which unites peace, and all 
the- virtues of the ſoul, and conſequently is the true 
fource' of human happineſs, It is by the emanatiou 
of this divine ſpirit that man ſympathiſes in the 
joys and ſorrows of others, and c hides not himſelf 
& from his on fleſn:“ he aſpires at the imitation of 


the Univerſal BenefaRor, WhO alone F is perfe Att; of? 


eſt degree of moral perfection which he is capable of. 
We can exercife this divine property only towards 
man,.'our- fellow-creature ; but it comprehends our 
relation to God. As founded in faith, it will gene“ 
rate hepe, and therefore ſtand as a repreſentative of al 
the righteouſneſs man is capable of 4 77 
The unequal diſtribution of the bounties of Heaven, 
among other cauſes which the w idem of the Creator 

has apparently ordained, furniſhes the n means of exer- 

ciſing the virtue on which our own felicity, as well 
as the happineſs of others, depends. If charity ex? 
tende to the relief of every kind of ſuffering of body 
znd mind, it takes in the chimney-ſweeping ſooty? 
boy and the miſerable negroe-ſlave, the ignorant poor 

$370" | child, 
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child. and the ſinner of every claſs l It is the badge 


of a Chriſtian, and he is known hy laving the Lord 


his God with all his heart, and his neighbour as him- 
ſolf. Happy were it for the earth, if the inhabit⸗ 


ants were all Chriſtians : if they underſtood their duty 
as ſuch, and the precarious tenure. of their;-prefent 


ſtate, when, ©, they fell, they would fad a ſlay." 


« He, who deviſeth liberal things, by liberat things 
e ſhall ſtand. That which promiſes faireſt to ens 
gage the love of man on true principles, wil ſutely 
render him alſo a fayourite of Heaven4 n 

If our final ſentence, at the laſt day, depends on our 
charity, the wiſe, will think of it while their hour 
laſts, not as à collateral conſideration, but their firſt 
object. Lay up thy treaſure according to the 
« commandment of the Moſt. High, and it ſnall bring 


e againſt thine enemies better than a mighty: ſhield 
% and ftrong ſpear, This, I preſume, relates to 
both, worlds; and for, theſe. admonitions, Ve baus 
authorities replete with the wiſdom, of ages, natura 

Though mankind are left very much to their o 
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choĩce of objects, as their ſpiritual or temporal abi. 
lities may be, the preſervation of poor children, by 
inſtructing them in the ways of eternal life, « i 
« in efett feeding the . hungry, and cloathing the 
4% naked with a garment,” This ſtands i in eaſe and 
relief of our moral, and of many of 4 political 
wants: it provides for generations to come, and pro- 
motes the welfare of our country, now weeping over 
the iniquity of her children. So far as we can trace 
the evil to its ſource, we may diſcover that'the indo- 
lence and diſſipation, of many of us who move in a 
ſphere above the common level, have contributed 
largely. To us then it belongs ſo much the more 
to deprecate the vengeance of Heaven; and while 
we are watchful for the ſafety of our own ſouls, ſeck. 
the means of preſerving others. 

If to be a Chriſtian, in the trueſt ſenſe, is to * 
like a rational and accountable being, in order to die 
full of hopes of the glories of that immortality. 
which his faith in Chriſt has promiſed, nothing 
which the world can give can exalt him higher ; 
and nothing which it can take away can deprive him 


of that b9ge This is his ſupreme felicity ; this 


t * J 


conſtitutes the ſam and ſubſtance of all his ſpecula - 
tions, in the employment and event of every hour! 
Do good, and thou ſhalt give comfort to thine own 
ſoul, and look on life and death indifferently ! —- | 

The reader will obſerve, that I have given this vo- 
lume the name of a Sentimental Hiftory of Chimmy- 
Sweepers, and ſo it is; for though many appeals are 
made to fads, yet there are but few of the long cata- 
logue which might be produced. It is enough to lay, 
that this miſerable occupation, calls for all the relief 
which can be afforded, to prevent cruelty, and the 
waſting of the human ſpecies by a wantonneſs of in- 
attention. Let any one examine into the merits of 
the cauſe : With all the laborious efforts which theſe 
boys make for a ſupport, their bruiſed bodies, weak- 
encd eyes, frequent wounds, lungs ſtuffed, unwaſhen, 
unclothed, uncomfortable lodging, and ſcanty dies 
irregularly ſupplied, indeed conſtitute a Sentimental 
Hiſtory, equal to any of the miſeries which human 
nature ſeems capable of ſupporting; and how this 
could be connived at, in any country profeſſing the 
loweſt degree of civilization, whatever religion it might 
be of, would be truly wonderful : but in a country 
profeſſing Chriſtianity in its utmoſt purity, and liberty 


- 
7 in 
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in its moſt uncorrupted ſtate, is yet more wonderful i 
and if the evil ic ſuffered to reign any longer, it muſt 
level vs with nations whom we call Barbarians, if 
it does not nitimagsly draw on us the vengeance of 


Heaven | The "magiftrate” and the legiſlator, clergy 
and laity, ſovereign and ſubject, all in their reſpective 
 Razions, are called on, as it were by a voice from. 


Heavey, jp ſuccour theſe. poor children. NE | 
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NVITATION wii en metal, 
1 religions, and political principles, to con- 
ſider the ſtate of chimney-ſweepers ap- 

prentices f 1 —- 7 


II. The juſtice due to every claſs of the people, 
on the common principles of mutual pro- 


tection — — — 12 
III, The hard condition of chimney-ſweepers p- 
prentices, as witneſſed by _ paſſenger 
in the ſtreets — — 16 
IV. The uojuft treatment and fevers condition of 
the generality of chimney-ſweepers ap. 
prentices — — 21 
v. A further detail of the miſerable ſtate of 
young chimney-ſweepers = — 30 
VI. The 
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VI. The diſgrace of leaving any claſs of fellow. 
ſubjeAs in a deplorable ſtate unattended 
to | 


VII. Religian * Weiß equally concerned 
in the relief of every object in diſtreſs — 39 
VIII. The neceſſity of regulations for reſtraĩning 
the conduct of maſter chimney+ſweepers; . 


__.._ towards their climbing - bos — 43 


IX. A due regard to the poor, eſſential to our 
religion, liberty, and national character 47 
X. The prevalency of cuſtom, whether founded 
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In reaſon and juſtice or not 2 — 53 


Xl. Invocation to Humanity. Letter written to 
maſter chimney-ſweepers in June 1973 — 56 


XII. Letter to maſter chimney- ſweepers, writ- 
| ten in December, 1723. The force * 
Example =_ — — 4 


XIII. Duty towards young r 
fellow · creatures and fellow - ſubjects, _ 
ſerious conſideration — == 70 
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It is propoſed, page 100, to & . tis gh ie Vil 
years old for climbing-boys to begin, and to make 
the indentures for sEVENM years; but, upon x 
thought, T conceive that there will be more 2 
iſtency, and a greater alleviation of the miſery attend= 
ing this employment, if the nm! at m years, 
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XVIII Further obſervations on the articles pro- 
poſed for framing an act of parlia- 
ment — e — 115 
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Appendix. 


The indenture propoſed, for the uſe of chim- 
ney-ſweepers, with a previous remak — 123 
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the indentures to be made for ve years only, which 


brings the boy to the ſame age of F/teen, which is a 


proper time of life for a' ſecond apprenticeſhip, in 
caſes where the boy cannot get his bread in the way 


"he has been brought up. This is a further reaſon 


why the national humanity and legiſlative authority 
hould be extended to them, and the apprenticeſhip 
to differ from other eſtabliſhed. inſtruments of ſerxi- 
tude, It will be demonſirative of the pureſt inten- 
tion to do juſtice, and to — mercy, in a caſe ſo 
ritically circumatanced, and Randing i in ſo much need 
ol jultice and mercy, 
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In ſupport of the teſtimony of the cruelty erer 
ciſed towards the climbing-boys, chimney- 
| ſweepers apprentices, in W. Renwiek's letter 


to Jonas Hanway, Efq,' ' — — 129 


Anſwer from J. Hanway to Mr. Renwick — 133 


Sunday-Schools for poor children eſſential to the 
inſtruction and the reform of the common n 
people; a letter from a London clergyman to 


Jenas Hanway, Eſq. —— — TP | 


Anſwer to a London clergyman, in praiſe of his 
| propoſal for Sunday-Schools for the childten 

of the poor, and complainipg gf the. danger of ;, 4 
dropping pious and judicious old cuſamt . 2.38 


Inviting him to. a conference — = 336 
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of inattention to our Lord's ſupper, | 
and the ignorance of the common people con- 


cerning it, removes their greateſt check -w» 


impiety — — 168 


8 of falſe apprehenſions on the part f 
many chrgyins, injurious to religion wide 269 


« + *_ + of eagerneſs for amuſement, nba 
the character of the people, and brings them a 
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any meaning of uſe to mankind, tending to 
promote a trifling temper — — 173 


„„ © + of not attending divine ſervice 
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cauſe of religion 1 _ — 73 


„ + + of neglecting our youth of ele 
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N. B. Tr has been remarked on Art. 21, page 214, 
that the fault is not in the chinmey-ſweepers not 
being ſufficiently paid for their work. On this opi- 
nion I muſt obſerve, that if we conſider what the 

nature of the work is, and what evils the poor -climb- 
ing · boys are expoſed to, we may conclude, that it i is 
not ſufficiently paid for. With all the care which can 
be taken of them, their health will be much expoſed. 
Many other occupations expoſe the health of men; 
but they are free agents; and being arrived at the 
maturity of their reaſon, they do what they pleaſe : 
and we ſhall find that theie demand ſor their work 
generally bears a proportion to che riſk which attends 
its. Several exyences, now totally diſregarded, are 


d | neceſſary 
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neceſſary for the preſervation of theſe boys ; and com- 
mon decency and humanity require that they be made. 
If an additional pay is made, whether by cuffom or 
law, it will render the obligation to maſters to take 
due care of the boys ſo much the ſtronger. If the 
other conditions propoſed are enforced by Jaw, the ne- 
ceſſary expence muſt be made; and it ſhould be under- 
ſtood that it will be paid by the employer. 

If no additional price for ſweeping is paid, it is 


difficult to conceive that any amendment, in this mi- 


ſerable buſineſs, will take place. If we ſuppoſe two 


hundred and forty thouſand chimnies in one hundred 
and twenty thouſand houſes to pay fixpence per com- 
mon chimney: more than formerly, it amounts to 
fix. thouſand pounds; divided on fix hundred on 


ten pounds each. 
If we reckon the miſery which reigns among the 
other branches of this black family; if ſo much mo- 


ney ſhould be actually paid to the maſters, as will allow 


of five pounds for the ſervice of each boy, the work 
may be accompliſhed : and if we do not hold out re- 
wards as well as puniſhments, we depart from the 


| — Ang n of ſound _ 
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LETTER 1. 


Invitation to magiſtrates on moral, religious, and pali- 
tical principles, to conſider the flate of Chimney- 
Sweepers Apprentices. | 


To the Right Honourable the LoD Mayor 
of London, and the MAGISTRATES 
of London and Weſtminſter. 


My Lord and Gentlemen, * 


Y days growing very ſhort, I: am the 
more impelled by a ſenſe of duty to 
God and my country, to plead the cauſe 
of the helpleſs who fall more immediately 
under my eye. You will eaſily conceive that 
I have no intereſt to ſerve, farther than is 
common to men who believe there is a 
God, and a ftate of rewards for good, and 
puniſhments for evil deeds, If I, were, not 
actuated by any ſuch principle, compaſſion 
might operate in favour of the diſtreſſed, fo 
B empha- 


E J. 
emphatically miſerable as the objects of 
my enquiry ſeems to be. 

The cauſe which I recommend to you, 
is not of a nature to brook delay : the 
ealm hour of peace, though perhaps not 
yet the calmeſt that may be hoped for, 
affords time for reflexion, and the exer- 
ciſe of the mercy which ſhould flow from 
it. Though there are objects of greater 


"national concern in your province, as ma- 


* giſtrates ; none can be more intereſting to 
the heart, nor fall more within the circle 
of your protection. For my own part, I 
think it a duty, as a mark of my reſpect 
for you as magiſtrates, to communicate the 
. reſult of my reſearches; perſuaded. as I am, 
that if you follow the impulſe of your own 
good minds, you will attend to this ſuit, 
and judge the cauſe of the diſtreſſed with 
;candour, reſolution, and juſtice. Though 


it goes to no higher a claſs of the people 
than chimney-ſweepers, their ſervants and ap- 


prentices, it is not leſs the Cauſe of 8 
and humanity. | 9 


I con- 


| 371 
. I conſider you as the guardians of our po- 

lice: how far this is generally unhinged ; 
and neglected, is a melancholy ' confider- 
ation, but not irremediable. Providence 

has appointed you, in your reſpective di- 
ſtricts, whether in war or peace, to de 
watchful of the common rights of the ſlib- 

jet : If any of theſe are abuſed and In- 
ſulted, to whom does it ſo properly belong 

to take cognizance, as, to you?” er 

We are taught to be vigilant, for that 

the devil, like a roaring lion, ſeeks whom 
he can devour. And what can give 2 
ſtronger proof of our evil propenſitſes, than 
the havock of morals which we ſee before 
our eyes, and the ſad conſequerices Which 
attend it. And if ſo much evil is appa- 
rent, how much more may we ſuppoſe Tutk- 
ing ſecretly i in the heart, from 'the: higheſt 
to the loweſt ſubjects, though the latter 
may carry with them the moſt tetror in the 
effects of their conduct, and the looſe And 
| turbulent manner in which we have long 
o ſuffered them to take thely' range”: we 


n 
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| tows far want = proper priſon room for their 
confinement, inſtruction, and correction I 
In the purſuit of my preſent attempt, I 
beg your leave to aſk, what can give a 
ſtronger mark of the purity of our belief 
in the religion of  Chrift, than the exer- 
eiſe of the charity which it ſo ſtrongly 
| inculcates? The moſt exalted proof we 
can give, to our own hearts, is obedience, | 
and the humility which attends it; and our 
charity in the eſtimate of the condition of _ 
other men. Though every object around | 
us gives us leſſons, ſome are more ſtriking 
than others. And we muſt examine our 
ſeveral duties by detail, or how are we to 
perform them? There is one duty un- | 
equivocal, with regard to the merits of its F 
object: it is man, man in an infant Aale; 
man in diſireſi, not through vice; not 
through idleneſs; but where the induſtrious 
demand attention on account of their tender 
age under ſevere labour. | 
Wbat feature of the moral countenance 
is more deformed, than that which is indo- 
lently uncharitable, except that which is 
actively 
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actively cruel ? . The notoriety of any ſuf- 
fering, on the part of a particular claſs of 
the people, does not leſſen that ſuffering, 
nor the obligation of individuals ts relieve | 
it. On my part, I take up! the cauſe 
in this ſpontaneous manner; on yours the 
obligation is ſtronger, becauſe you hold 
the ſtuerd, and are veſted with authority. 
It becomes a more immediate duty to 
you ; as you might execute, what I la- 
bour to repreſent, and for which 1 can oury | 
plead and perſuade, _ 
The ſame principle which might induce 
you to be active in one cauſe, would lead you 
alſo to be active in another. Devoting a 
larger portion of your time to thoſe offices 
of philanthropy, on which your chief glory 
as magiſtrates depends, you will perform 
your duty in that capacity, not only avoid- 
ing the imputation of bearing the ſword 
in vain, as to this world, but prepare us, 
by your example, for ſcenes of: dane b 
felicity ! PEI 
To ſuppoſe that you need ſuch: intima- 
tions, might argue a want of 2 8 on wy 


1 
part; but ſo long as I ſee the poor objects 
in queſtion abandoned, as the forlorn hope 


of human nature, and no arm extended to 
ſuccour 2. I muſt conclude that manly 


philoſophy, the liberal ſcience of humanity; 


ſo graceful to our nature, and the exalted 
precepts of our religion, are not, in every 


inſtance, duly attended to. Such principles 


open to the mind a ſcene of action, as 


far ſuperior to modern refinements in vo- 


luptuous gratifications, as virtue has ſupe- 
rior charms and ſuperior hopes to vice And 


how are men to prove whoſe they are, and 


what are the ſentiments which they adopt, 
unleſs they apply to the ſcience and practice 


of the duties which belong to their nature, 


in the ſtate which the great Author of it 


has placed them? With all the brilliant 


lights of chriſtianity around us, the beau- 


tiful ſimplicity of our religion will never 
aptivate our hearts, unleſs we practiſe 
what we preach. Moral and pious obliga- 
tions are ſo interwoven, that the negle& of 


either, endangers the baſis on which we ſtand 
or fall for ever [ 


We 
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Me ought to reflect, that the ſervile office 
impoſed on theſe. ſons of, miſery, does not, 
render them the leſs rational nor accounts, 
able: if they are the greater objects of com- 
paſſion, from being put into ſuch a condi- 
tion, the ſympathy of the human heart 
ought not to be the leſs. Had ſuch objects 
preſt forward, in true humility and ſimpli- 
city of, mind, for the benediction of our 
bleſſed. Lord, would: he not have rebuked 
his diſciples had they forbidden them to 
approach him, as if ſoot had defiled them ? 
There are many reaſons why they ſhould be 
kept clean by waſhing; but not one for re- 
jecting them, becauſe we impoſe ſuch ſevere 
ſervitude, Still it might be ſaid, ſo long 
as childhood keeps them from being pol- 
luted by fin, © of ſuch is the kingdom of 
% heaven /” If in the view of humanity 
they are objects of commiſeration; and re- 
ligion claims them as entitled to her mercy 
if they are under the protection of the great 
Lord of all, who ſees the whole œconomy 
of life with an equal eye, we are fallen, 

deeply fallen indeed, if we do not ſympa- 
thize in their ſufferings | 
B 4 We 
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We are ſuppoſed to be penetrated with 
conviction, that our religion carries with lit 
the ſtrongeſt evidence of its divine original, 
by the mercy comprehended in it from God 


to man, and from man to his fellow-crea- 


ture; inſomuch that we may hope, that with 
real charity, founded in'faith, no man will 


de damned; but may it not be feared, that no 
man without ſuch charity will be ſaved ? 


That the immorality of the people, par- 


ticularly of the lower claſſes, is arrived to 


a monſtrous degree of turpitude, is à ſad 
truth: it is dangerous: it is alarming : it 
operates againſt charity in the degree that 
confounds all order. Many cauſes may be 


aſſigned, but the chief is the want of diſci- 


pline, and the neglect of the means of keep- 


ing men in awe, rendering thoſe, who 
have evil propenſities, ſo much the worſe, by 


our not inſtructing them either in the fear of 


God, obedience to parents, reſpect to maſters 


and ſuperiors, or a right underſtanding of 


their obligations to the community. 


As to the boys in queſtion, very Faw! 
of them are taught any thing: but we 
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may flatter ourſelves that a period of more 


juſtice is at hand. Mr. Rails, a gentle- 


man of Glouceſter, has lately eſtabliſhed 
what are called Sunday (Schools, that, in- 
ſtead of permitting children to loiter in idle 
neſs, ignorance, and vice, as young chim- 
ney- ſweepers do with us, the pooreſt kind of, 
children are collected and taught their duty, 
and attend the worſhip of God. The example 
has ſpread over Vorkſhire, Lancaſhire, and 
other counties, and promiſes the moſt happy 
effects. It is from ſuch ſimple and obvious 
ſources, we are to expect the ſtream will 


flow pure, and the laws of our religion 


become the guide of our youth. The higher 
orders muſt. be alſo more religiouſlpnedu- 
cated, or they will become only the more 
refined in ignorance of their religion; or by 
a contempt of it, rendered _ more: n 
gerous to the common peacqcqe. 
In order to maintain your tend 
neceſſary to our well-being, you mean to 
puniſh doers of wrong, and will you not 
relieve thoſe to whom wrong is done? If 
the offence were only againſt the ſpirit: of 
28 3 Our 
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our religion, your power might not reach ſo; 
far: if it is through the defect of law, your 
reputation, and conſequently your authority, 
is concerned, to ſolicit for ſuch relief as is 
competent to the exigency of the caſe, in 
behalf of thoſe whoſe miſery deprives them 
ofthe means of complaint. The very con- 
dition of human nature, in an infant ſtate, 
requires this attention; and ſo far as infor- 
mation goes, I take up the cauſe, preſuming 
that you will examine into facts: if you 
believe there is a foundation for complaint, 
you cannot avoid it. 

IJ recommend the object to your very. ſe- 
rious conſideration: it appears to me that 
our neglect is a groſs departure from our 
character as a humane people; a deviation 
from. common mercy, reſpecting our reli- 
gion; and a ſcandal with regard to our po- 
lice, If we wiſh to become conſiderate, 
and make our duties our pleaſure, it is high . 
time to begin; and riſing from the bed of 
inglorious eaſe, ſummons all our ſtrength of 
reaſon, and piety of heart, to do that which 
is bo acceptable | in the fight of Him, on whoſe 
1 2 favour 
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favour we depend for our exiſtence as a peo- 

ple. I have preferred this method of appli- 
cation (a), in the flattering expectation that 
many others, knowing as much as myſelf, 

may be induced to ſtep forth, and be aiding 
and aſſiſting in bringing this matter to a fair. 
trial. I am, with great reſpect, 


My Lord and 3 
Your moſt humble, 


_ and obedient ſervanty. 7 
Red Lion Square, | 3 
March 8, 1785. 


Jonas Haxwar. 
* 51 enn! 
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The juſtice due to every claſs of the people, on the common 
principles of mutual protection. | 


V Lord and Gentlemen, 

T is a propoſition ſelf-evident in this 

land, that if the firſt peer of the realm 
were to murder a chimney-ſweeper's boy, 
| the laws would condemn him to death : he 
would die by the hand of the executioner. 
If ſuch boy were found to be entitled to a 
Jarge fortune, the guardians of the laws of 
our country, would give it him without re- 
gard to the abject ſtate of miſery in which 
he might be. By parity of reaſon, are not 
theſe boys entitled to ſuch care and huma- 
N nity as are neceſſary to their preſervation as 
human creatures, on the common princi- 
ples of our national juſtice and œc my? 
5 . 
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In the comprehenſive view of diſtributive 
juſtice, are we not guilty of groſs ingra- 
titude? Theſe boys really earn comfortable 
bread, in return for the ſubſtantial ſervice 
which they do us; but is it given them ? 
Their ſervice is attended with great toil and 
danger; and it is as necelſaty that our 
chimneys ſhould be ſwept, as that our pots 
ſhould boil: we generally think ſo; and 
why ſhould ſuch ſubjeQts de put to ſuch 
hard duty, and in return receive the hardeſt, 
I might fay, the moſt cruel treatment? To 
de neither inſtructed in the rudiments of the 
religion of their country, nor Properly fed 
nor clothed, not regularly waſhed, nor 
lodged in comfort, as neceſſary to the pre- 

ſervation. of their lives, is furely vey hard 
treatment ! 
Good policy demands attention in favour 
of the uſeful and induſtrious ; and for thoſe 
who are in a helpleſs ſtate, unable to Judge 
and act in a proper manner for their own 
preſervation, humanity requires ſo much 
the more at our hands l. Let every one con- 


. fider — the portion of good deeds on 
which 
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. whieh -his-happy immortality may depend! 
What is. all the pride and pomp of life, 
about which ſuch a pother is made, com- 
pared with deeds of mercy and kindneſs to 
: fellow-creatures? Without this, what is 
life? It is a fooliſh kind of play-thing; 
and the longer it laſts, the heavier the ac- 

count of its folly ! 
In awell-regulated free community, every 
child. is as much an object of the protection 
of the ſtate as the adult; but what adult 
ſubmits, much leſs contracts for ſuch treat- 
ment as is ſhewn to theſe poor children ? 
Self- preſervation, the firſt law in nature, 
revolts againſt it. And what ſubject, upon 
. ſerious view of his own conduct, can re- 
Concile to himſelf the being an idle ſpectator 
of any neglect or ill uſage, which threatens 
bis neighbour's life? As to you who are 
magiſtrates, you are bound, by your office, 
te be attentive: you are emanations of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, juſtly ſtiled ſalus popu- 
lorum, not of any particular part, but of the 

- .whole mals of the people. 
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I might carry this reaſoning further, but 

T flatter myſelf you will give this cauſe a 
ſincere and attentive hearing, without pro- 
craſtination. You will find-it as honour- 
able to yourſelves, as beneficial to others, 
and a diſtinguiſhing mark of your zeal-for 
real liberty, and the rights of fellow- ſubjects. 
It is a daring queſtion, but I will ven- 
ture to aſk : Is it: known that any nation or 
people under the ſun, though living in a ſtate 
of uncultivated nature, that their children in 
ſo young a ſtage of life, are of ſuch emi- 
nent ſervice to them, as chimney-ſweepers 
boys are to us ?—Are they-put on any ſuch 
hard duty ?—Are they treated, in any com- 
parative view, with ſo little bumanity ” 
There may be ſome who roaſt their chil- 
dren for food, but they eertainly kill them 
firſt; they are not tortured with fire and: 
ſoot, hunger and thirſt, cold and nakedneſs, 
and lodging of the ſame quality, If you 
apprehend: what I advance to be true, you- 
will. be fo juſt to yourſelves as to give it a 
ſerious hearing. | he: 
T am; &c. 
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We hard condition of Chimney-Sweepers Apprentices. 


My Lord and Gentlemen, 


F we look on and ſee an evil deed com- 
mitted without reſentment, do we not ren- 
der ourſelves acceſſaries; and with the lights 
which we enjoy, what man ſhould be to man, 
are we not, in the face of heaven, crimi- 
nals? And for what? becauſe our volup- 
tuouſneſs renders us indolent, and we depart 
from our character as a humane people? Tt 
is not to ſave ſixpences in the ſweeping 
dur chimnies once in a year, for which our 
nation hazards its character; yet the evil is 
daily preſented before the eyes of hun- 
dreds of thouſands of witneſſes, who behold 
theſe poor boys in our ſtreets and highways. 
Perhaps it is becauſe the fact is ſo notorious, 
and the evidence ſo ſtrong, that the cauſe 
has 
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has been laid aſide, as admitting of no 
diſpute, where no witneſſes need be called 
for; and where no fees are expected, volun- 
tary pleadings are rarely offered ! It is every 
one's cauſe, therefore no one need bluſh 
to ſtand forth as an advocate. I have fol- 
lowed à few of theſe poor children into the 
habitations of their miſery ; and though 
there are ſome exceptions, I have in gene- 
ral ſeen what the evil conſiſts ih, and how 
the remedy might be provided... 

It is one eſſential duty in your l 
to ſee, that in matters of police within your 
ſeveral juriſdictions, no violence ſhall be 
committed, or neglect ſuffered to endanger 
the lives of ſubjects. There is enough of that 
with infants at the breaſt, or we ſhould not 
ſee, of 16,000 annually born, 8,000. die uns 
der two years of age, great part, of them 
expiring by bad air, penury, and viciouſneſs 
of parents, 

That a degree of miſery is 1 Jafrnrable 
from human nature, is indiſputable; and 
it is not leſs true, that one part of the ſpe- 
cies, from ignorance or degravity, ſeems 
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fo. ſubmit as if it were eligible, f But. 
that which flows from untaught infancy, 
as the caſe before us demonſtrates, joined to 
the perverſeneſs of thoſe maſters under 
whom it is ſuffered, becomes the object of 
ſuch officers as Providence has placed in 
a higher ſphere, and particularly magi- 
p44 "Theſe poor chileren, though born 
to the drudgery of life, as human beings, and 
as ſubjects, are entitled to certain privileges, 
which cannot be withheld from them with- 
out a manifeſt violation of the juſtice due to 
kuman nature, as well as to the ſpirit. of our 
laws reſpecting the poor | 

© To alleviate miſery, or keep men from 
deſtroying or diſtreſſing each other, is the 
great object of all government, Liberty is 
but a ſocial tye, by the inſtrumentality of 
law. If theſe children are the offspring of 
the pooreſt people, the greater their poverty, 
the ſtronger their claim to protection in 
eommon rights: the principles of charity 
and generoſity, ſupported by juſtice, enforce 


the plea, Is it any reaſon for being paſſive, 


that we are accuſtomed to ſee theſe children 
en r Wm, one 
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in their tniſery?- It is indeed more familiar 
than to behold a dog, which by his manner; 
of running gives proof that he is ſeeking 
his maſter whom he has loſt : we compals 
ſionate the condition of the poor animal; 
ſhall we place theſe forlorn children in a 
degree below? Cuſtom cannot change the. 
nature of offences, in his ſight who per- 
vades all nature, and challenges man for- 
omitting what is right, as well as for doing 
what is wrong. 

Why ſnould it be thought impraficable 
to eſtabliſh a fraternity of chimney-ſweepers, 
on principles of equity, good order; and the 
means of preſerving theſe poor children?” It 
may coſt us ſomething the more; but it 
can be no object, in the great view of tbe 
enquiry, as I ſhall make appear. I preſume 
you cannot accompliſh the work without 
the aid of parliament ;z but if you do not 
take the lead, and ſhew a noble and gener- 
ous example in ſo material a part of our 
police, what are we to expect from any pri- 
vate individual? If an act of the legi- 
ſlature is neceſſary, and not ſought by ma- 
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giſtrates whoſe office it is to protect the peo- 
ple, it may be aſked for what end is the en- 


ſign of authority put into their hands? It 
may be urged, that they have many things 
of greater moment to think of; but is this 
a reaſon why juſtice ſhould not be done ? 
Their office comprehends the whole. If 
it is an object that requires the exerciſe of 
juſtice and humanity, in one of the moſt 


tender concerns, the preſervation of the 


lives of poor diſtreſt boys, and the defence 


of. them from-the moſt cruel kind of oppreſ- | 


ſion, it is ſurely an intereſting object co 
magiſtrates! If habit and cuſtom, unawed 
by any human law, have authoriſed a ſpe- 
cies of barbarity of manners among us, 
hardly to be paralleled in any other country, 
it is high time to correct the abuſe | 


I am, &c. 
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The un af treatment, and hard condition of the generality 
of N Wee 4 


Ay Lord and Gentlemen, 


N all large and opulent cities, the centre 

of arts and commerce, and the ſeat of 
government, we find a great mixture of po- 
yerty and miſery: it is particularly fo in this 
metropolis, Some ſeek their bread impro- 
vidently, and with falſe hopes of ſucceſs ; 
Some are idle and vicious, and intend to 
prey on their neighbour ; but the greater 
number ſuffer for want of due care. What 
numbers of us ſpend our days in fooliſh or 
voluptuous purſuits, forgetting the duties 
which our fortunes call on us to perform 
in behalf of the indigent, and thoſe who 
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depend on labour for bread. It is thus the 
order of Providence is neglected, and the 
ſocial line broken ; the only ſecure bond be. 
comes cancelled, and the event is a ſcene 
of wretchedneſs which confounds the very 
idea of civil polity and union, The ex- 
ample operates, and the negligence of one 
in his proper ſphere, occaſions the offence of 
another, Thievery becomes familiar ; that 
which is not obtained by labour, 'is ſought 
by rapine. Of this our ſtreets and high- 
ways, our houſes, our priſons, and courts of 
juſtice, afford the moſt melancholy teſti- 
mony, and cry aloud againſt us! 

In the mean while, the poor objects 
which I now recommend to your particu» 
Jar care and protection, are generally in a 
miſerable condition, without any guilt of 
their own, unleſs it be ſuch as is taught 
them by the diſſolute practices, or groſs 
negligences of their maſters. The ſituation 
of the great majority of the chimney- 
ſweepers boys would be very hard, were 
there no evil attending their calling, beyond 
that which Unavordably ariſes from the 

nature 
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nature of it, for it is Lag ack now 
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we conſider n they ſuffer by the fero- 

cious ignorance of one maſter, the griping 

penury of another, the avarice of a third, 

and the obduracy to which a general cuſtom 

| gives a ſanction, we may with great pro- 
1 priety ſay, that humanity is injured; her 

great principles are violated, and ſhe is 

conſtrained to cry aloud for redreſs. 

The maſter chimney-ſweeper who has 
made the trial, is beſt qualified to relate 
his ſufferings during his childhood, the 
difficulties and dangers he went through in 
climbing, ſurrounded by ſoot, in the narrow 
paſſage of a chimney; but it does not ap- 
pear thar all the maſters have been regularly 
bred to the trade; or if they have, that they 
feel the more on this account. 

It is beyond diſpute, that no employ- 
ment · in civil life, exerciſed by perſons of 
| ſo tender an age, is learned with ſo much 
5 pain and difficulty. By the force of threats 
and promiſes, a boy may be "initiated into 
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the myſteries of his calling, and taught how 
to climb through the ardent ſteps and ſooty 
paths of a chimney ; but this does not mend 
the conditions of his ſervitude. W hat theſe 
promiſes may be, and how they are fulfilled, 
is more eaſy to conceive than deſcribe ! 
How the maſters obtain theſe children, 
would be myſterious, were it not known 
that numbers of the leaſt virtuous, or moſt 
neceſſitous among the labouring poor, part 
with their children at any rate, I have 
not heard, of late years, of more than one 
pariſh within the bills of mortality, where 
parochial officers place out their children 
to chimney-ſweepers; and I am not ſure 
that this continues the practice, notwith- 
ſtanding the occupation is ſo neceſſary to 
the community; and that the children of 
the public are ſuppoſed to be the moſt proper 
to be devoted to ſuch kind of drudgery. T his 
we may preſume ariſes from the maſter's 
conduct, being ſo often reprehenſible, as 
well as from the nature of the buſineſs ;- the 
difficulties of which not having been alle- 
viated as they might be. 

Orphans, 


19 | 

Orphans, who are in a vagabond ſtate, 
or the illegitimate_children of the pooreſt 
kind of people, are ſaid to be fold; that 
is, their ſervice for ſeven years is diſpoſed 
of for twenty or thirty ſhillings; being a 
ſmaller price than the value 1 a terrier .: 
but it is preſumed that the children of poor 
parents, who cannot find bread for a nu- 
merous family, make up by much the 
greater part of the number of the chang 
boys. 

Theſe poar children begin their teöllfome 
journey of life, at ſo early a ſtage as five to 
eight years old, differing in quality and ex- 
ertion of infant ſtrength, from all the other 
various employments which arts and com 
merce, the neceſſaries or the ornaments of life, 
have introduced. The lower and more ab- 
ject it 1s, the leſs diſciplined we find the 
teachers who direct it, The inferior claſs 
of maſter chimney-ſweepers, who riſe no 
higher than inmates, living in cellars or gar- 
rets, are faid to be as thoughtleſs an order 
of the people, as the generality of our 
common ſeamen, not having the generous 


regard 
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regard for others, as ſeamen for the moſt part 
have. What then can be the fate of ſuch 
children, where, by the paſſive ſilence of 
the laws, maſters are permitted to take ap- 
prentices withaut limitation of number ? The 
number of apprentices to weavers in Spital- 
feldi is confined, becauſe they ſhall not ex- 
poſe young perſons to poverty; and we in- 
dulce chimney-ſweepers, who take children 
at a much earlier age, without regard to 
their number, or their miſery. This is a 
capital inconſiſtency, 

If the boy is under a maſter who has con- 
Kant, regular employment, as ſoon as his 
morning's walk is done, he is generally ſent 
to ſeek for further buſineſs, or, as they 
term it, to call the firgets. Many ſuch maſters 
allow their boys to come home to their 
meals; though they {ſhould give them no 
other relief. 

Some maſters live by caſual buſmeſs only, 
or depend on letting out their apprentices 
for hire to other chimney-ſweepers, Theſe 
are the leaſt diſciplined ; and taking appren- 
tices without limitation of number, render 


the ſituation of them the more deplorable. 
We 
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We may figure to ourſelves, the boy called 
from the bag of ſoot on which he flept, 
oftentimes walking a mile or two to his 
work, We ſeldom behold his nocturnal 
toils, and combats with the literal powers 


of darkneſs; but in 'the day we frequently - 


ſee him, blaſted with chilling cold, wet to 
the ſkin, without ſhoes, or with only the 
fragments of them ; without ſtockings ; his 
coat and breeches in tatters, and his-ſhirt 
in ſmutty rags; ſometimes with ſores bleed- 
ing, or with limbs twiſted or contracted, 
whilſt his miſery is rendered more pungent 
by his taſk-maſter, who has no feeling of 
his ſorrows |— You who have the hearts of 
men, and who have opportunities of ſeeing 
human miſery, will contemplate the condi- 
tion of theſe poor beings, and judge if this 
pi ure bears a genuine likeneſs, 

It is moreover well known, that there are 
ſome diſorders peculiar to perſons ſo em- 
ployed, againſt which they ought to be 
guarded by a climbing dreſs, and due cau- 
tion ſuited to ſuch circumſtances. If I am 
rightly informed, the climbing frequently 

| occaſions 
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occaſions great heat in the ſcrotum, which 
if irritated by friction brings on cancerous 
diforders. I have heard of four ſuch, who 
were attended i in one workhouſe at one time, 
This diſorder might probably be prevented 
by proper precautions. Conſtant lavations 
when they return home from their work, 
mult be of great moment to them. 

Every maſter chimney-ſweeper ought to 
be obliged by law to provide a fit climbing- 
dreſs, as in other countries, to guard their 
perſons, in order to prevent the acrid qua- 
lities of the ſoot from preying on the health 
of theſe poor children ; being as attentive 
to this part, as a ſurgeon to waſh his hands 
after a diſſection of a human body in a cor- 
rupted ſtate, 

There is another diſorder which I am in- 
formed is common to the climbing boys, 
The ſoot drawn in by reſpiration, joined to 
the confined air of a chimney, naturally 
creates ſtrong thirſt : drinking plentifully 
upon it is apt to inflame the urinary paſ- 
ſages, which is attended with other bad con- 
ſequences, molt caſily explained by men of 

ſcience, 
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ſcience. If the greateſt care is not taken 
to preſerve the perſons of theſe children, by 
clothing and bedding and waſhing, there 
can be no proper diſcharge by perſpiration, 
and conſequently the event muſt be highly 


injurious to their health. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER v. 


A further detail of the miſerable flate of + wing 
Chimney-Sweepers: 


My Lerd and Gentlemen, 


HE almoſt unavoidable miſeries at- 

tending the calling which is our pre- 
ſent ſubject, ſeems to awaken every ſenti- 
ment of humanity ; and inſtead of a care- 
leſs, unfeeling treatment of theſe children, 
there ſhould be a more than common re- 
gard ſhewn to their wants. If the juſtiee 
due to their tender age, is in no degree ats 
tended to, it muſt ultimately blaſt our cha- 


racter, and familiarize us to grofs inhu- 


manity. The object is of a ſerious nature z 
it requires good regulations; and you wilt 
judge how far the duty of good magiſtrates 


calls for your interpoſition, as inſtruments 
5 in 
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in the hands of the common Father of the 
poor, to do them juſtice, and to ſhew them, 
the mercy, which you implore at his * | 
for your own offences! | 

It may be obſerved, that no other nation 
employs beys in ſweeping their chimnies, 
it being generally done by men clambers, or 
by bruſh-wood tied to a cord, by pulling. 
it up and down: the chimaey, one man 
being at the top,of it, and another on the 
hearth below. From the make of ſome 
of our chimnies, this may not be practica- 
cable; or if. practigable, leſs. cleanly, or 
more expenſive; not only from the dan- 
ger of breaking tiles, but from: the difigulty- 
of getting to the tops of ſome. chimnies, 
which are impeded by the earthen. pots no / 


in ſuch. general uſe. It therefore behoves us 
the more, if we ſhould be conſtrained to 
continue the ſame method, to emploꝝ every 
humane and ſalutary expedient to alleviate 


the dangers and inconvenieneies ſet forth, _ 
To be deficient in kindneſs to ſuch ob- 
jects, with our eyes open, is in effect to 
be barbarous in this cuſtom and mannen. 
5 Theſe 
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Theſe boys generally drag a miſerable exiſt- 
efice from morning to night; ſome of them 
occaſionally depending on beggary from the 
tranſient ſpectator. Suppoſing the maſter 
to feed them, it is not uncommon, when 
he or his reprefentative catches a boy with 
2ny money that he has begged, to take it 
from him. 
Suppoſing the an kept from Aarving, and 
not maimed, what inſtruction is given him? 
How is his health preſerved? As he ad- 
vances to manhood, every temptation to 
wiekedneſs, which ſuch a ftate of miſery 
can expoſe him to, is preſented. The ex- 
ample he ſees in the ſtreets, among the moſt 
profligate of the human race, may eaſily 
render him a 'vagabond, if nothing worſe. 
How many become proficients in the arts 
which lead to the gallows, is Hard to ſay. 
If but few of them are victims to the laws, 
they have the moſt gloomy proſpect of liv- 
ing, on any terms. If à boy has what 
among chimney-ſweepers is called a good 
maſter, or one who keeps himſelf out of the 


— or Juftice, what attention is ſhewn 
1 8 to 
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to the clothing, waſhing, lodging, or i won | 


of their boys. 


Whether the maſter depends on the 


chance cuſtom of the ſtreets, or conſtant, 
regular employment, it ſignifies but little to 
the boy, if what is neceſſary to his proper 
comfort and ſupport is not provided for 
him, Much may be aſcribed to the low- 
neſs of his condition; and to our great re- 


proach, more to the. filence of the laws, and 


our cuſtom reſpecting their ſtate of infancy. 
Perhaps you have not been officially in- 


formed of real facts. If you receive my. 
letters as a prelude to a judicial information, 
you may find that theſe poor children are 
in a ſtate of ſuffering, not warranted by any 

law, divine or human: and to whom does 
it belong to redreſs them ?—l ſucceeded for 
the infant parochial poor, which was as 
dark a buſineſs; but I was eighteen years 


younger; the object more immediately af- 


fected the lives of 2000 infants annually; 


and the remedy, tardy as it was, after a 
century of ſhame, ſeemed to be more eaſily 
come at, Of this I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſay more.] am, &c, * 7, ih 
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LETTER VI. 


The diſgrace of leaving any claſs of fellow 2 is 
| a fate unattended to. 


3 Lord and Gentlemen, 


HEN we conſider the ſervice per 

formed by the chimney-ſweeping 

boys, may not the dark ſin of ingratitude 
he imputed to us? They are the inſtru- 
ments of a conſiderable part of our domeſtic 
cleanlineſs ; freedom, in ſome degree, from 
the life-deſtroying eyil, ſnaly rooms, and the 
more dreadful conflagration ; and why they 
ſhould not be held in eſteem, in proportion 
to their uſefulneſs, may be as difficult to 
decide, as how we are become unmercifyl. 
As an inſtance in what manner theſe poor 
children are treated, I remember an angce 
dote of a little band of them, who had the 
S fortune 


ne 
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fortune to be ſupplied with Sundays eloth- 
ing: their faces, however, proclaimed them 


_ chimney-ſweepers, Curioſity, or information 


that churches were the houſes of God, car- 
ried them within the gates of a church; but 
alas ! they were driven out by the beadle, 
with this taunt, What have chimney- 
© ſweepers to do in a church ?” Such an 
act of official tyranny cannot be repeated 
often, becauſe few of them are ever put 
in a condition to attend divine fervice : 
maſters who are not attentive to their own 
duty, can hardly be ſuppoſed to int of 
their apprentices. or 
- Theſe boys are the more - pitable, from 
the conſideration of their proſpect in life ; 
for if they look forward to the day when 
their ſervitude is to ceaſe, the end of one 
kind of miſery is frequently the commence- 
ment of another, in which they are leſs 
pitied. It is not to be conceived that many 
of them can commence maſters ; and the 
wages of a journeyman are miſteadly low. 
Some grow too big for climbing at 12 or 
14 years old. If a lad attempts to engage 
D 2 in 
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in any other employment, it is ſo much the 
hard fortune of this claſs of people, to be 
treated contemptuouſly, that it is neceſſary 
to conceal his former employment. I have 
been inſtrumental in ſending ſome to ſea: 
having eſcaped with ſound limbs, and being 
qualified for climbing they might make their 
way, as well as other ſea-boys or landmen 
volunteers, | 
Common obſervation and acquaintance 
with the circumſtances of theſe boys, will 
teſtify what is ſet forth, to be a genuine repre- 
ſentation of their diſtreſs ; and you will judge 
how far it is expedient to give them ſuch a 
hearing as may produce a reaſonable regula- 
tion, to be eſtabliſhed by the authority of law. 
Ofall em ployments i in the community, there 
is not one in which ſuch young perſons ate 
ſubject to ſuch harſh treatment; and conſe- 
quently no one ſtands in the need of pro- 
tection. The laws may and ought to give 
them relief; but j it can be accompliſhed only 
by the intervention of ſome potent advocate, 
ſuch as yourſelves 1: am, &c. a 
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LETTER vil. 


rare and bumanity equally concerned in the relief * 
object in diſtreſt. 


J Lord and Gentlemen, 


N the comprehenſive view of legiſlation, 

particularly in a free country, it is an 
undeniable duty incumbent on every ſub- 
jeR, in his proper line, to turn his choughts 
to the general good. According to his edu- 
cation or fortune, his contemplative mind, 
or the leiſure which he enjoys, Providence 
calls on him to inveſtigate the circumſtances 
of individuals, and lend ſuccour to every 
one within the limits of his power, accord- 
ing to the want. If a habit of vanity or 
voluptuouſneſs, or a partial attention to the 
duties of the ſocial ſtate — ſociety 
will ſuffer, We can never be qualified to 


D 3 act 
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act our part well, if we do not prepare our- 
ſelves for the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures 
which our religion holds forth as an engage= 
ment to deeds of mercy ! 
Much has been occaſionally ſaid on the 
ſubject of inſtructing the lower claſſes of the 
people, as if the ſuperior in condition might 
exult over the inferior, by keeping him in. 
ignorance of what is common to all of us 
as accountable creatures, Chriſtianity allows 
of no ſuch diſtinction among men: it is 
not neceſſary to the great plan of ſubordina- 
tion, and it counteracts the divine prin- 
ciple of charity, and obedience an principle. 
Inſtruction is the foundation of ſocial con- 
nexions; the origin of obedience to human 
as well as divine laws, and the foundation of 
every thing that is humane, manly, rational, 
and religious: and as it is the inſtrument 
of drawing the line between the man and 
the brute, it is neceſſary. even to the RO 
of. reaſon. 

To apply this doctrine to the Wen 
tweeper's boy, who is totally neglected, he 
is ſo much the leſs qualified to act his part 
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8 a quiet and = TubjeR, whether in the 
line in which he is put, in his infancy, ot 
that in Which it is neceſfiry” fot him to 
at, when he leaves His ſervitude : being 
yet a boy, after he has ſerved full ſeven 
years, he is often conſtrained to get his 
bread in ſome other way. Not to teach him 
the commioti principles of ſocial ties, is a 
violation of ſoxlal laws! $6 fat as We neg- 
le& teaching the rudiments of our religion, 
we cheriſh a brutiſh ferocity, and expoſe 
ſociety to the evils which attend it. We 
owe it to God arid our coutitry, to inform 
our inferiors what out religion fegalres of 
them. 

Whatever may be their condition in this 
world, if like Lazarus in the parable, they 
are honeft in ſpite of their miſery, they 
mould look forward to a fate of happineſs : 
if induſtry will not afford the conforts of 
this world, the harder is their lot. If with 
all our boaſted lights in religion, we neg- 
lect our humanity, we ſhalt put out ſelves 
in the condition of Dives, whoſe great of- 
* was, that he did not live mindful of 
be D 4 his 
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his God n therefore * his neigh- 


bour, 

In the caſe before us, we are bound by 
the ſtronger-tie, from the conſideration that 
the poor child is employed in ſo perilous an 
office, at ſo tender an age. And as this 
may render him ſo much the weaker. and 
ſhort-liv'd man, we owe him the more at- 
tention. In his calamitous ſituation, cuſſom 
may reconcile him to his miſery ; but it is 
not leſs our duty to ſoften down the rigours 
of it. If we behold him covered with the 
trappings of diſtreſs, his perſon ſeldom 


waſhed, as his preſervation requires; and 


generally treated as if he bore not the ſacred 
image of man, we ſeem to reject the common 
rights of fociety. Our conduct muſt ap- 
pear, before God and man, as a manifeſt 
violation of our truſt, as guardians of the 


poor. , But if hen, who are veſted with the 
enſigns of authority, for the common pre- 
ſervation, are not attentive that no outrage 


ſhall be committed; if you leave theſe poor 


boys out of your account, can it be ſaid that 
you perform your duty? 


© 


- 
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If ve conſider our obligations in a politi- 
cal view only, the employment of a chimney- 
ſweeper's apprentice is very uſeful, and, as 
we preſume, abſolutely neceſſary to the 
community; yet if we appeal to the- moſt 
tranſient obſervation for the extreme diſtreſs 
in which we find him, we muſt ſecretly 
bluſh : his tale correſponds with his appear- 
ance, . and 1 fails in the deſcription 
of his miſery ! 

- The condition of theſe children is the 
E from the conſideration how much opi- 
nion governs the world by names. If the 
boy ſurvives, and is of an age to commence 
journeyman, the number employed hardly af- 
fords him any favourable proſpect, ſo many 
perſons take up the office, who have not 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip. This is a practice 
generally condemned in other ſocial con- 
cerns: but what is this poor lad to do? Ts 
he to try his fortune in the country? He 

may imagine he ſhall be received in a more 
. cordial manner, at leaſt on terms more agree- 
able to the common dictates of humanity z 
dut the experience of a few days convinces 
2 5 bim 
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him that he has deceived himſelf; for though 
he may have travelled under the moſt incle- 
ment ſ&y, he is ſhut out from the common 


ſhelter and refreſhment afforded to all other 


itinerant perſons; it is well if he is per- 
mitted to take up his lodging in a barn or a 
ſtable. His tinged.ſkin, or his garb, blackened 
with ſoot, exclude him in a great meaſure 
from the common bounties of Heaven. 
Such is the force of habit, and the neg- 
ligence contracted by miſery, and ignorante 
of the means of ſelf-preſervation, that though 
there is water enough in the land to clean 
millions of chimney-ſweepers, the uſe of 
it will be neglected, and lazineſs or deſpair. 
uniting. with ignorance, will fruſtrate the 
deſign. | 


I am, Kc. 
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My Lord and Gentlemen, 165 


WHERE needs no poetical fiction, or 
- A hHyperbolical declamation, to exagger- 
ate the evil 1 am complaining of. Cuſſom 
works wonders in the eeconomy of human 
life; but if we put ourſelves in the circum-- 
ftances of the poor boy, we might be almoſt 
tempred to prefer. the ſituation of criminals 
in the quick-ſilver mines of the Auſtriun do- 
minions, as deſcribed by the learned and 
ingenious author of a late publication, en- 
titled the Mine. If we take only a tranſient 
view of what: we ſee in our ſtreets, we may 
require ſome further: evidence, in order to 
form an idea of what is fit and proper to bo 
done, but we can never get at it if ws never 
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There are many other occupations which 
ſhorten life, but none in which the help- 
leſs infant, in bis ſacred fate of life, is fo 
much violated : nor is there any in which 
2 more fcanty pay is provided; of which I 
ſhall more fully inform you, from the ge- 
neral view which I have taken. This ob- 
ject is indeed left too much to chance; and 
it is high time for us to waſh off the ſtain. 
in our character, for the cruelties we connive 
at in regard ts theſe poor children! © 

It is not the ſpectator only who com- 
paint: the ſobereſt men of the trade con- 
feſs, that many of their fraternity are diſſo- 
lute in the extreme, ſpending their money 
without the leuſt diſcretion: but if ſuch 
perſons were fit to be truſted with the lives 
of ſubjects, they ſhould not be allowed to 
take apprentices in numbers far exceeding 
what is practiſed by the moſt reputable 
tradeſmen in all other branches. If I am 


' rightly informed, ſome have abuſed the ta- 


cit permiſſion of the laws, and the ſupine- 
nefs of thoſe whoſe humanity might lead 
tem to interpoſe, ſo far, as to take ten, 

twenty, 


16 

twenty, and even thirty apprentices, hardly 
knowing their names, or making any pros 
viſion for them; violating the common ties 
of ſocial obligations, and the common rules 
of decency | in all other caſes. otro avs 4 

It is evident that a regulation to. reſtrain, f is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary ;. and that the maſter 
chimney-ſweepers ought to be formed into a 
fraternity, amenable to the laws of their 
country. Police is neceſſary for the c- 
nomy and preſervation of a people entitled to 
a common freedom; the office of theſe chil- 
dren is a part of it; and if there is aviolation 
of liberty, and a manifeſt offence againſt the 
merciful laws of the religion of Chriſt, can 
we be'idle ſpectators with impunity? | 

If their complaints were brought by you. 
before our legiſlators, as guardians of the 
people, to ſuppoſe that redreſs. could not 
de obtained, would be an offence to our. 
common liberty. If they are utterly in- 
capable of ſegking redreſs by pleading, their 
own cauſe, we muſt plead for them; gther- 
wiſe we not only. abandon this part, of, our. 
duty, but habituate ourſelves to ſo manifeſt EE 
violation 


OE 
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violation of humanity, as endangers the 
great plan both of liberty and religion If we 
may be remiſs in one caſe, we may be ſo in 
another, and leave the whole to chance. The 
great ſyſtem of moral and religious duties 
being thus violated, the bulwark of our hope 
in @ life to come will be ſubject to be trampled 
down, and we ſhall ſubſcribe to our own 
perdition. We can hope for mercy no langer 
than we ſhew it; and to whom ſhall we ſhew 
it, if not to thoſe wha bave no helper, "yk 
ſuch as take yp their cauſe on et 
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4 dus regard to the poor efential to our reign. erm 
and national charger. 5 


I Lord and G, „n 


1 Haye endeavoured. to convey 00 yOu * 
perfect and copious an idea of the ca- 
lamitous ſtate of the children, who ere 
called apprentices ta chimpey - ſweepers, 
as the lights which I have been enabled to 
obtain will furniſh. It is a matter of #vlige 1 
but it goes to the honqur of our country, even 
in her rank among civilized nations! Your 
authority as magiſtrates,. moſt undoubtedly 
extends to it. While I plead this cauſe, 1 
conſider myſelf as an advocate far the great 
duty of protecting every member of the 
community, known to be in real diſtreſs, 
throu W the apparent defects of our police: 

but 


af 


but they muſt be taken in their order, upon 
true grounds, and not vague pretenſions. 
There are as many devices among us, to ex- 
tort compaſſion, as there are ingenious arts 
for the embelliſhment of life, which in their 
conſequences create miſery, and early death. 
But can it be conſiſtent to leave the illite- 
rate and moſt undiſciplined part of our fel- 
low-ſubjets, without any law or cuſtom of 
reſtraint, in ſo tender a concern as the care 
of the health, morals, and common meang 
of preſerving life, in the perſons of ſo many 
ſubjeRs in an infant ſtate? Can it be re- 
conciled on any principle of moral or poli- 
tical prudence; or the charaQter of a civi- 
lized Chriſtian nation? As a community of 
Chriſtians, we are to remember the mercy 
which our religion requires: and as ſubjects 
of a free country, we are bound by the fron ger 
obligations, to ſee juſtice done to thoſe who 
are oppreſt ; but when this extends to the 
infant fate, in which the parties cannot 
plead their own cauſe, if no one pleads it 
for them, the evil may at length reach to a 


magnitude too horrible to think of ! 
Nor 


. 

Nor is this all 15 ought to be ſaid in he 
half of theſe poor children: an active and 
judicious attention to the riß Ng generation, is 
neceſſary to our exiſtence. If we. deſert any 
claſs of the people, and leave it defenceleſa, 
it is not an ideal evil, but a, ſubſtantial 
cauſe of miſery. It is that thing by which 
ſo great a part of mankind have introduced: 


ſlavery into the world, and all its woes Ila. 


The defenceleſs urchins in queſtion were 
born under the ſame laws, and in their in- 
nocent ſtate entitled to the ſame protection 
as the firft. ſubject of the realm. And. if 
liberty diffuſes her influence like light, or 
the common air, as the principle by which 
the ſubſiſts, no injury can be done. to any 
part of the community without a violation 
of that principle. He who feels a propen . 


ſity to laugh at ſuch reaſoning, applied to 


chimney-ſweepers boys, his mind may be 
beſt ſuited to Aſiatic deſpotiſm, _- 
"It is well known within a certain circle, 


that an effort was made, ſome years ſince, . 
in favour of theſe poor ſubjects, and it was 


attended with a temporary alleviation of 
E their 


LT 
their miſery. It was not then referred to 
your . conſideration, and conſequently did 
not find ſo powerful a protection as it might 
bave had. I can by no means join in opi- 
nion with him who ſigns, Thouſands, that I 
have miſtaken the perſons to whom the ob- 
ject properly belongs, as I flatter myſelf the 
event will juſtify. Whatever difliculties you 
may encounter, they cannot be of a nature 
to intimidate you. 

How can it be kat RES hat auen 
of prime dignity, and the farſt conſideration - 
in ſuch a country as this, can fuffer any vio- 
lenee or cruelty to be exerciſed within their 
reſpective juriſdictions? Where evidence 
is deficient. or contradictory, aſſent ought 
to be withheld till time ſhall ripen the means 
-of more full and ample ſatisfaction : but in 
this caſe our ſenſes concur in their teſtimony : 
we fe, and therefore believe : we cannot rea- 
ſonably demand further materials for en- 
quiry, As to evidence of facts, many of 
_ thoſe miſerable. deings carry it with them, 
in their ftature, their twiſted legs, their 
GR to furrowed with tears, 
: and 
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and other external marks. I hope no lan- 
guid diſpoſition, though it ſeems to be a ſea- 
ture in our preſent character, will obſtruct 
a reformation ſo eſſential to humanity. Ræ- 
finements leaning to inaction, have à great 
affinity with that timid temper, which 20- 
preſents a lion as in the way, and-dries up 
the pith and marrow of all enterprise. 
. .. Qrder often riſes out of confuſion, + The 
parties offending are not above, nor belt 
the laws. We ſee every day bow much we 
are governed by faſbian and opinion + and let 
this object be reduced to a-regular ſyſtem, 
and the moſt ferocious of the fraternity of 
chimney- ſweepers will be humanized,” When 
be ſees you appear and intereſt yourſelves 
upon prinaple, in ſpite of his bad habits he 
will and a pleaſure in ſhewing u tenderneſs 
for theſe young children. That propenſity 
40 which his heart is now a ſtranger; will 
grow familiar to him, and he will ceaſe ta 
exerciſe his wonted cruelty. He will not 
drive theſe poor boys, at ſo tender an 
age, and before their limbs acquire their 
form and proper ftrength, into perilou 
E 2 clim 
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elimbings, and heart- piercing difficulties. 
He will not hazard the loſs of the licence 
which may be given him conditionally ; and 
if he commits any violence, he may be 
| otherwiſe ſubject to be called to en ac- 
count. 
Many things are done with e in 
theſe great cities, more than in towns and 
villages, where every one's eyes are upon 
his neighbour's conduct: and we ought to 
be the more watchful. They are but 
children, and children of the pooreſt peo- 
ple, and they muſt take their chance 
of what? not ſurely of being ſlaughtered, 
leſs decently than a butcher kills a lamb 
Cuſtom in many caſes is the law; but it is 
' oftentimes the law of fools, and the law of 
tyrants. ' When a faſhion'is new, it may be 
rejected becauſe of its novelty ; when old, 
and the evils which attend it are known, we 
may honour ourſelves in the breach of it! 


. 
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The eit a, of cuflom when ſounded on me 
and juſtice. | 


" My Lord and Gentlemen, | 


ERH APS you will be Guroriagd when 

I tell you, that in ſome: places in this 
kingdom, young females are employed in this 
climbing (buſineſs; and there may be ſome 
reaſons why they ſhould take a ſhare in this 
drudgery ; but I think there are others more 
weighty, why it ſhould be confined to males, 
If chaſtity is the jewel of the female heart, 
and external decency its barrier, what will 
the female world ſay to-ſuch a liberty? 
There may be leſs climbing work in the 
country than with us, but the girls being 
imaller in perſon than boys, may be ſome- 
times ſelected for this buſineſs ; and as the 


E 3 boys 
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u . are forced up a narrow chimney naked, 
the tranſition may be eaſy for girls to be 
ſerved in the ſame manner; and may not 
the diſtinction of men and brutes be levelled 
by the force of cuſlom? I hope you will 
guard with watchful eyes, and remember 
that theſe children do not act by choice, but 
by compulſion. © 
Cuſtoms are changeable, particularly in 
this country, It is a caſe in point with re- 
ſpect to the infant parochial poor of the 
bills of mortality. It had been a cuſtom, 
perhaps for a century, to give them a miſer- 
able life of two or three months only! 
When the humane act of his preſent ma- 
jeſty made its public entrance into theſe cis 
ties, in 1767, it proclaimed a deliverance to 
infants, Its operative effects appeared im- 
mediately. The mode preſcribed for pre- 
ſerving them, removed all difficulties: the 
parochial officers diſdained the conduct of 
their predeceſſors, in ſaving the pariſh mo- 
ney, and loſing the life. They ſoon diſeo- 
vered, that there was a pleaſure more native 
to the human heart, in preſerving life, than 
| in 
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in deſtroying it. And this claſs.of ſubjegs 
now add to our numbers, and our character 
as a humane people, in as great a proportion 
as in common life: ſo it may be in the pre- 
ſervation of the health and ſtrength of young 
chimney-ſweepers, provided we treat them 
as humanity dictates. 

I do not mean to make any compariſon 
with regard to the quality of perſons, but 
on one ſide applying to the tyranny of cu/tom z 
and on the other, to the efficacy of a law 
fitly digeſted, and the execution of it hap- 
pily provided for, The act abovementioned 
provides for five triennial officers, perſons of 
moſt dignity in their reſpective pariſhes, as 
guardians of the infant poor ; but the over- 
ſeers under the 43d Eliz. having ſince ac- 
quitted themſelves well, this part of the act 
has, I believe, ceaſed to operate. 

In the caſe of the young chimney- 
| ſweepers, they ſtand in no need of nurſes as 
infants do; they can help themſelves, pro- 
vided a decent regard is ſhewn to their 
wants. Without giving the occupation, 
or the maſters that direct it, any harſh 
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epithets; the queſtion is, how we may ſoften 
down the miſery complained of, by a pro- 
per and effectual law for the honour of our 
country, and the —_— of our common 
. 1 | ' 

8 I am, &c. 
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Invecation to humanity. Letters auritten to Maſter | 
. -Sqaveepers in 1773. 92 


My Lord and Gentlemen, 


T ſeems to be a queſtion of Jifficulty, 
which is the greater evil, the mode which 

we employ to cleanſe our chimnies, or the 
inhuman manner in which the great majo- 
rity of the climbing-boys who clean them 
are treated. The mode, particularly in 
theſe cities, is very different from the prac- 
tice of other nations, if we go no further 
than 


L 9. 3 
than Scotland, and different from our own . 
practice in many other parts of this king» 
dom; but the manner of treating the boys 
who perform the work, is leis civilized 
than any thing recorded of the cuſtoms of 
our anceſtors in their rudeſt ſtate. That re- 
lief may be given in the mode of doing this 
buſineſs, is obvious; it ſurely may be 
reified by proper regulations. But will 
ſuch regulations be obtained without the 
interpoſition of perſons in authority? It is 
not expected that it will. It muſt be for 
your honour and reputation to treat this 
cuſtom as worthy of your notice; and the 
correction of it as an object which in its 

nature is far from being impracticable. 
The ordinary way of deciding upon queſ- 
tions of this kind, where no clamour is made 
by the party ſuffering, is by ſaying, © the 
« deſign is viſionary or impraQticable,” In 
matters of private paſſion or convenience, 
which claſh with the moſt obvious duties, 
men often ſuffer themſelves to be enthralled 
by cuſtom, where common-ſenſe and reſo- 
lution equally militate againſt the evil of it ; 
| in 


11 
in this caſe, the national diſgrace is mani- 
feſt: it is an offence againſt God; and na 
ture cries againſt us! Conſidering the duty 
which we all owe to the common Parent of 
mankind, and to theſe boys as well as the 
ſons of peers, and the obligation we are un- 
der to protect every ſellow- ſubject who 
ſtands in need of protection, we cannot 
overlook a caſe in which the offended are 
in no capacity to plead: their own cauſe. 
Let us therefore hope that the ra is come 
for the reſtoration of our ne. in | This 
inſtance.  - 

What was done in 1993 in vous; of | 
.chimney-ſweepers, operated in a ſmall de- 
gree only; but it may be conſidered as pre- 
paratory to your interpoſition, and the 
mediation of your weight and intereſt ; 
and it is preſumed, that by your authority 
the trueſt information will be obtained. 
Some very reſpectable merchants of the 
city of London, and other perſons of con- 

ſideration in the moral and political world, 
took up the cauſe ſo far back as 1773. They 
formed themſelves into a committee, and 
| met 
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met ſeveral times. Among other tranſue- 
tions, they ſent the following letters, which- 
for the purity of 3 ERS WOO merit 

your — r * . 


Letter ſent in Joins 1773, 10 the e 
Chimney - ſweepers, _ ARISES tould 
be found. | 


$IR, 


ws Am ordered to aſk the favour'of you 
te to let me know if you have any ob- 

« jeQtions to the form of the indenture 
<« which I ſend you incloſed. Vou ſee for 
©< what good and wholeſome ends it is de- 
« ſigned, as well for your intereſt, as that 
© of the poor boys whom you employ in 
your buſineſs. Be aſſured, that the bet- 
te ter they are treated, according to reaſon, 
* the more able and willing they will be to 
«© ferve you: and if you teach them the 
e love and fear of God, the great Lord of 
<< all, they will love and fear you, their 
«© maſter; and the more you ſecure their 
_ Toy the more teſpectable will you 
« and 


— 
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« and your trade become, and your work 
« perchance be fo much the better paid for.” 
When you think ſeriouſly of this mat- 
© ter, you will diſcover that your own 
« welfare depends on your humanity; and 
* towards whom, my friend, can this be 
5 exerciſed, if not to thoſe who depend on 
« you for their bread, and the comforts. of 
& life? In this view, the happineſs and 
© miſery of the life to come, are ſet in the 
& ſtrongeſt light before your eyes. y 
J write to you in the ſame terms as to 
&« others of your trade; it being hardly poſſi- 
6 ble for us to be eogualonal with the cha- 
* rater or conduct of every particular 
& maſter chimney-ſweeper, in theſe vaſt cities: 
© at the ſame time we are not ignorant that 
© there are ſome maſters in your trade who 
<« poſſeſs the charity of Chriſtians, and the 
« feelings of men; and would rather die, 
than treat their ſervants or apprentices 
& cruelly, with reſpect to the care of their 

% bodies or their ſouls. Wt. 
Some maſters provide proper rooms and 
C beds, regular and ſufficient food, and ſuch 
3 clothes 


* 


E 

4c clothes as the poor child can appear in, to 
« worſhip God on the ſabbath- day. an 

cc think of no ſuch thingg. | 
It is alſo to be preſumed, that there are 
« ſome who treat their apprentices with à 
4 kindneſs ſuited to their tender age. Pet= 
„ haps you have children of your own: it 
% cannot be many years fince you was 2 
< child: for heaven's ſake conſider what 
& you owe to God, and your country, un- 
<« der circumſtances ſo intereſting to reli- 
„ gion and humanity. The pooreſt is as 
« precious in the ſight of Him ho is out 
„ common Father, as the richeſt of man. 
« kind. And you muſt be ſenſible that the 
want of inſtruction, in a chriſtian country 
puts a poor boy in a worſe ſtate than if he 
& had been born a heatgenn. 
If any maſter chimney-ſweeper 10 un- 
4 dervalues the trade as to make a traffic in 
4 human creatures, taking a greater num- 
<< ber of apprentices than he can employ, 
& leaving them in the ſummer ſeaſon ts 
% provide for themſelves, every man of can- 
6 dour will be of opinion, that ſuch 2 
INF «*< maſter: 
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* maſter ſhould be reftrained by law : why 
** ſhould he not reſtrain himſelf by reaſon, 
„ and make this the law and rule of his 
4. practice? If he is doing that which 
* hurts tbe trade, he is an enemy to it, 
* There are many things in the world re- 
* preſented worſe than they really are; but 
“ you cannot deny that the chief part of 
the boys in your trade are _— n 
« very cruelly. 1 

Nothing is fo pleafant to the nature of 
<c man, as humanzity ;/ let it be faſhionable, 
„ and your trade will become an object of 
* regard, as a neceſſary, uſeful, and well - 
* conducted employment, for the good of 
ſociety. Soot no more defiles a man, than 
* wheaten flour. - 

&« If you, my good friend, think this lets 
© ter deſerves an anſwer, you will give one. 
Our intention in this enquiry, is equally 
4 good to all: we are your friends, as well 
* as friends to your apprentices. We have 
<< no intereſt in view; and if you give us 
< your thoughts upon the incloſed form 


60 * an indenture, you may depend that all 
; due 


. 


« due regard ſhall be ſhewn to your opi- 


4c nion, that this buſineſs may be conducted 


« hereafter, in the beſt manner, for your 

« own intereſt. Things cannot go on as 

« they have done! Why ſhould your trade, 

above all others, be a monument of ſhame 

cc and diſgrace to us as a civilized chriſtian 
6 nation? 3 

« I am, with all 2 e Wh 

«© By order of the W 
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the Royal Exchange. 45 


« P. 8. I have the pleaſure to > acquaint 
% you, that a beginning has been made in 
* placing out apprentices to your trade,” 


This letter was eee the 
Maſters; and there was reaſon to apprehend, 
that on ſome it made as * an Wc 
en eee ett 2+ 16 buf 
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"OT. — with the event of 1 
f letter written ſix months before, in 
December following another of the ſame 
import, addreſſed to the nen n 


its fortune, vin. * 


1 Ny Fre 
« AJ Owvithſtanding the ftrang application 
21e made to maſter chimney- ſweepers, 
*<: the number of boys placed out appremtice 
« by the regular indenture propoſed by our 
committee, doth not yet exeeed fifteen. 
« And we are ſorry to obſerve the ſtreets of 
„ theſe cities yet ſwarm with deplorable 
* e __ * children, of à very 
2842. * tender 
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*« tender age, unwaſhed, in footy gatments, 
ic not half covering their limbs in the 


« coldeſt weather, preſent themſelves to 


<< every paſſenger, even on the ſabbath-day. 
We are at the ſame time to do juſtice, 
« by acquainting you, that we are informed 
« by our-emiſfaries, that the poor boys of 
« ſome few maſters in your trade, are muth 
| © better clothed and fed than they were be- 
fore. Being determined not to give up 


<< the cauſe of pity and compaſſion, we 


„ again appeal to 0 5 1 * Re- 
4. manity. BL, 4 #3 
„% With . to Nr kick cu 
four times the number of apprentices you 
% can poſſibly employ regularly; letting 


«© them out for hire in the winter, without 


« taking care to provide the neceſfaries of 


c life for them, it is a moſt unwarrantable 
practice. The conſequence of it is, that 


„ you leave them to ſubſiſt by doworight 
* deggary in the ſummer ſeaſon, which is 
no leſs ſhameful in a civilized-countty.” 
„ Thus it happens that you expoſe-thefe 
** wretched children, of whom aan are 
| F orphans, 
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orphans, to every temptation, and lay 
at the foundation of their becoming the vileſt 
<< and moſt abandoned of mankind. 
. «6. Theſe are conſiderations of a ſerioits | 
nature, and demand a public regulation, 
„If ſuch evils cannot be remedied by an 
[<< affociation of your trade, we are to inform 
* you, that it is intended to appeal to par- 
— % liament, in hopes of reſtraining maſter 
| | 'V chimney-ſweepers from taking above A 
, certain number of ' apprentices, as the 
| ec weavers of Spitalfields have been, agree- 
c“ able to the regulation eſtabliſhed by the 
« authority of the legiſlature. This ſeems 
<< to be abſolutely neceſſary in defence of 
* humanity, religion, and good order. We 
„ appeal to your hearts, as free ſubjects, 
-<« whether the meaneſt of us, born in this 
| e land of liberty, ought to languiſh in want 
© of neceſſary food and raiment; or be de- 
"= « prived of ſuch chriſtian inſtruction, as 
1 40 the religion of our country requires? If 
e the ſupreme magiſtrate cannot enſſave a 
e ſubject, how much leſs ought you to have 
11 the privilege of degrading human nature, 
| 3 a e 
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« by plunging your fellow-creatures into! 
"ER EE miſery ? "1 145 23 
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In conſequence of che form of the i ind 
ture alluded to, a number of apprentices 
were regularly placed out, under the direc- 
tion of the gentlemen, concerned ; but this 
did not enforce the better ceconomy, with 
reſpe& to. the conduct of the maſter ; ; and 
| therefore the charge of. the A ſhilling 
ſtamp was confidered as a fruitleſs e expence. 
Leiters fo ſtrongly pointed could not fail f 
operating for a time; and it was common 
for theſe boys, when 25 of, to anſwer 
in a pleaſing accent, that 00 ſince the act of 
« parliament,” for ſo they called the tetters, - 

e our maſters have treated us in a- better 
te manner than before: but this 1 was not -, 
of long continuance ; z nor is it to be con- 
ceived that any method leſs than A "legi- 


Lative * regulation can controul a body of 
F 2 people, 
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people, of whom many are as unaccuſtomed 
to moral as to political diſcipline, . Let us 
therefore hope that you will, both in your | 
public and private capacity, conſider ſuch-a | 
number of young perſons, ſo induſtrious and 
unoffending, ſo youhg and diſtreſſed, not 
only worthy of your regard, but entitled 
to your rant 4 and e 2 
| Juſtice done them. 

In performing a duty ſo interifiing''to 
humanity, you will teach us all to be tas 

more ſubſtantially cbnſiderate. Your con- 
duct cannot fail to correct the evil doings 
of numbers of the Jower claſſes, with reſpect 
to the care of the morals, and even the 
; 15 of their children; and it may be pre- 
fumed, that the example will operate on 
the — orders, and induce them to think 
that the road to heaven is not quite ſo 
ſmooth as to require no attention to their 


ſteps. If it is the rational tenderneſs and re- 


. HIigious mercy which they ſhew to others 
that will ultimately avail them, when all the 
euptr objects of vanity or ambition are 

eclipſed 
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eclipſed in utter darkneſs; and that this, 
and this only, is their tramſient hour of trial, 
they will conſider the more what it is they 
are doing. So may your example operate |. 

I am aware of-the difficulties wich will 
be ſtarted as to any alteration of. the mode of 
ſweeping chimnies-: This can be only = 
tial, and will depend on individuals, and 
their feelings, the ſituation of houſes, and 
how the interior of their chimnies may be 
come at: but as to the treatment of the 
boys, in other reſpetts ſo necelary, jt js 
obvious to every one; who indulges a ſingle 
ſentiment” of ee + _ gg 
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Duty þ pry Chimngy- Sweepers as | fell 
creatures and fellow: en @ ſerious confider at ion, 8 
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15 Lord and entlemen, | 
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o. can we better employ any. rea · 
ſonable device, or ingenious contriv- 
— mechanic art or humanity can 
ſuggeſt, than by alleviating the miſeries 
which any particular part of our fellow- 
creatures and fellow- ſubjects are ſuffering ? 
Whether it relate to the ordinary courſe of 
animal life, or the means of preſerving ſo 
many rational and accountable beings, nei- 
ther humanity, nor the charity which our 
religion inſpires, can poſſibly reſt in peace, 
reſigned to Heaven, while Heaven's laws 
are offended by our being careleſs obſervers 
of Ms ſufferings 4 creatures of our own 

2 | nature: 


L I 
nature: but where we are ſo nearly related | 
by the ties of common ſubjection, under the 
ſame laws, not to defend the miſerable, is 
to ſin againſt nature and the great Ruler of 
the world ia lie bd iii bel oh! 

- If we ſhew attention to the ſyſtem of 
man's redemption, and the omnipoteney of 
divine mercy," ſo fat: as we can fathom it, 
we ſhall diſcover. the analogy of the mercy 
which we hope to receive as a reward for the 
mercy ſhewn : not to leave the dogs. to lick 
the ſores: of the diſtreſt, but to pour into 
their wounds wine and oil; The aweful 
image of man, demands ſo much mereyy 
his mind is framed to compaſſion; he lives 
by looking forward and behind: but how 
will he )be qualified to inſpe& his own-con- 
dition, or receive conſolation: in his:own 
diſtreſſes, under a conſciouſneſs of offence; 
unleſs he makes the ftate of his fellow - 
ereatures his object? For man, the ea 
took the human nature; for man, he. h, 
and it is for charity to man, for which he 
promiſes everlaſting happineſs.; We cheriſh 
the mandy hope of ane in a ihn ta 
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n 
come, as we conduct ourſelves here belom g 
and make juſtice and mercy our companions. 
and. our guides. Our preſent felicity de- q 
pends on hope : this is the genuine balm a, 
life; let us be watchful that it be founded; 
in the mercy which we make the ruling ptin- 
ciple of our l,ẽEwi J. io hn Pam, 
Let us then attentively; cumüider - Bed 
the condition of theſe beings may be. 
mended; and as a conſequence, our hum. 
manity cheriſhed; our religious principles 
vindicated; and our national honour. retrieved. 
We-may-refine on government, as if it were. 
ſomething difinQ from moral rectitude ʒ hut 
in the iſſug we ſhall diſcover that liberty 
loſes her charms as humavity decays. : _ ; 
is the immediate je wel of our ſouls! . 
68 And what does our ſocial being on; 
condition teach? We, depend. on theſe 
boys for a portion af our comſort. Een 
their miſeries | work. for | good. If chill. 
dren, and the fruit of the womb, are an 


deritage, and a gift which come of the Lord; 
ta whom are they ſuch, if not to a na- 
nation? And for what purpoſe were they 
given, but to increaſe the proſperity of a na- 
0 tion? 


r 


tom They ate the dear che ia 
ment which 3 title” under God th 
its exiſtence. If theſe children are th 
inſtruments of our domeſtic fafety and com- 
fort, to treat them unworthily, as H they 
were of no value, is repugnant to every fas. 
jutary principle. There is. an attention dus 
to their youth, to inſtruct chem chow to be 
men. Fo ſhew reſpett to one, and to tram 
ple another under our foet, can never be 
conſiſtent with liberty. r n d 1907 
of title, no glitter of wealth: Here it not i 
dur battles; yet do their perſons; in the 
fight of God, derive a ſanctity much ſupe⸗ 
rior to ſuch diſtinctions. They are human 
beings of eur own kind; and as children; 
objects of our mercy and tendereſt kind 
neſs : they are, or might be, of the houſes 
hold of faith, and under the protection of 
Heaven, by the inſtrumentality of magi- 
ſtrates, and other ſubjects: they are evi - 
dently in diſtreſs, in proportion as their office 
degrades them in our opinion: ſhall we alſo 
in them with ſevere and inhuman treat- 

| ment? 


ter 
ment ?: The ſe poor children make awinteraſty 


ing part of one great whole, and are entitled 
to every advantage of our common liberty. 
We are juſtly tenacious. of t he rights of pro- 
erty, and guard li ſe with ſo religious an at- 
tention, that maiming another is a capital 
offence. Shall we not then. act as guardian 
ſpirits to theſe children, as children, as hu- 
man beings, and as we-are Chriſtians, whes 
ther they know any thing of their religion 
or not? If the ſecurity of empire is in 
the band of: the Omnipotent, and man his 
inſt rument, the religious charity which 
ſubjects ſhew to each other, becomes po- 
litical- prudence: it is the ligament that 
forms and unites their ſtrength; and we 
cannot neglect it without offending againſt 
firſt principles. If ſuch attention is neceſ- 
ſary to the exiſtence of a free ſtate, the only 
kind of ſtate regiſtered: in the archives of 


heaven, the meaneſt as well as the moſt 
exalted ſubject is under one common 
protection: and this guardianſhip of the 
common rights of mankind, is an object on 
my the * Father of men and 
angels 
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angels looks down with ſuch pleaſure, that 
as we: exerciſe mercy and compatſion to 
others, he has promi ſed to ſhew it ta us. 

What are the reſtleſs paſſions which di- 
ſturb the peace of human life, but ſo many 
tranſgreflions againſt: the laws. of GO 
What are the real or diſſimulate inquietudes, 
not founded on the reaſon of things, which 
ſnew themſelves ſo much in gur gevernments 
even ſometimes to threaten the ſubverſion of 
it, but ſo many offences againſt the law 
of the prince of peace ? If virtue and li- 
berty are ſiſters, and religion eſſential to 
the life of both; and religion cannot be 
exerciſed without charity; let us enquire 
where it is moſt. wanted, without reſpect to per- 
ſons | —The love of our country, without 
the love of Him who is the protector of it, 
is but a name, If we walk humbly before 
Him, and do juſtice and ſhew mercy; con- 
ſulting the ſecurity and felicity of the indi« 
viduals who compoſe it, it will become our 
primary object, and not otherwiſe. + 
If ſuch is the ſtate of man reſpefing b. his 
| fellow-creatures, and ſuch: the reference to 

276 the 


1 6 1 
the great Author of nature, in every the 
minuteſt part of his works, it ſurely conſti - 
tutes a debt to thoſe: who bear bis image. A 
euſtom or habit of contempt or diſregard 
ariſing from the external trappings of miſery, 
created by an occupation which we impoſe 
on fellow - creatures, and children, has ſome - 
thing in it moſt exceedingly indignant. In 
vrhat manner can it be preſumed that He 
will judge of it, whoſe eyes are too pure to 
behold isjuſtice or-iniquity of any xind ? Ai 
the more deplorable the condition, the more 
we paſs by on the other ſide; to judge with 
any conſiſtency, the more we muſt ſall under 

the imputation of the prieſt in the parable: 
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Have now before my _ a eee 
& obje& of the miſery I have endeavoured 
to deſeribe. He who cheriſhes hope in 4 
life to come, on Chriſtian principles, muſt 
follow the banners of Chriſt. Would not H 
have ſhewn mercy in ſuch a caſe? The object 
in queſtion, to judge from his diſcourſe, hat 
the full exerciſe of his reaſon, and all its 
glorious faculties; and affections not inſe- 
rior to the common race of men. He is now 
twelve years of age, a eripple on erutebes, 
hardly three feet ſeven inches in ſtatars, 
He began to climb chimnies before he wis 
five years of age, his bones not having 20 
quired a fit degree of ſtrength. The ſame 
C #53 | treat- 


'\ 
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treatment of the colt would be deemed'a 
tranſgreſſion againſt all the rules of ruftic 
ceconomy towards the beaſt that periſhes, In 
conſequence of this treatment, his legs and 
feet reſemble an 8 more than an L. His Hair 
felt like a hog's briſtles, and his head like a 
warm cinder.” He was once blind for Tix 
months, but fill be did his work, Notwith< 
ſtanding his arduous conteſt with nature 
for life and ſcanty bread, what attention 
has been ſhewn him Being out of his 
time of ſervitude, as a reward for his la- 
bours and ſufferings, he is become an object 
of the parochial charity, Not as a ſeaman 
maimed, has he any claim on the cheſt at 
Chatham, age 2 e pure 


. ee 51, + 
ee ems 


— to enter into a ſecond ſevyen years 
indenture; but in the maimed condition of 
this poor boy, it is hardly to be expected of 
the virtue of chimney-ſweepers, that one 
will take the crippled leavings of another. 
What kind of indentures are uſed among 
PD on be enquired- into: the legality | 
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went to church, his anſwer was, Ihare no 
5 hat for my head, nor buckles for my ſnoes. 
He had no cap but that in ieh he elithbed 
chimnies; this they uſually pull over their 
faces to guard their eyes. His pariſh coat 
was whole; and he reported that he had une 
ſhirt beſides his climbing ragged drefs.''' He 
repeats the Lord's- prayer, and the Belief, 
ſeemingly acquired by the force of genius, 
or an inſtinRive power: he had alſo heard 
of ſuch a thing as Gommandments;' \' 

This boy, from a certain active fpirit and 
goodneſs of heart, ſtill performs his duty to 
his miſtreſs; and though he eannot mort on 
the ſurface of the earth without the affifl- 
ance of crutches, and has aid from the pa- 
riſh, he climbs and ſweeps a chimney. He 
muſt neceſſarily depend on his hams and 
knees. How he uſes his knees, uncovered 


and unfortified, is difficult to deſeribe oe 


comprehend, but as they may be groe 
callous by uſe. It is w derfaul kae 
every. boy, -who begins ſo' young,” is net 
GN eee -le. 
Beginning 


— All... 
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and ſecured on them by ligaments; this 


by , 
þ £% 
| 


Ny - 
Beginning to climb before the bone has ac». 
quired a ſolidity, the. daily preſſure neceſ» 


ſarily gives the leg 4 twiſt, if it does not 
Jo RO-Q 7 *. | 

The leather which I conceive to be moſt 
ls for the protection of the knees, is of 
horſe-hide, made pliable by oil, being firſt 
formed. into a proper ſhape to fi the knees, 


might adminiſter to the relief of the climber; 
Shore might al. be a guard for the holder 
* back. dan: 
The cap 3 of, may. he alſo. 
— improved if it were kept clean, and 
Jined with linen, ſo as to guard the eyes ef- 
Strain, yet allow of room for breathing. 
By the benignity of ſome true Chriſtian 
ladies of his neighbourhood, this boy ſtands 
a fair chance of being put into ſome other 
way. of life, by which he may get his bread, 
if by their means he can recover from the 
ſoreneſs of his eyes. Under this load of 
complicated miſery he may obtain a deliver- 
zunce, when hundreds drop, and find an aſy- | 
dum only in an early peaceful graye. If it 
2928 4 L 18 | 


t 
is aſked, may not ſuch a charity be conftrued 
into an encouragement to a maſter or miſ- 
treſs to treat other children with cruelty ; or 
afford a reaſon for a parent" to believe the 
ſame kindneſs may be fhewh t ancther? 
This is indeed more than pf , but the 
true meaning, as I underſtand; is, Mat this 
boy i is reſcued from the iron claws of cruelty, 
in the laſt reſort, ànd às à mönument of re- 
proach to thoſe in-whoſe hands he has Wah 
ſorely treated; and conſeijuently it ſhdkld 
operate as 2 leſſon of rprebenſian, withidut 
any nee to the 2 7 
ny neſs! \. | 1d on! ee 
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—— by which relief might be givin ir 


 Fveeping chimmnies, and the neceſſity of” "OY mercy 
i every mode, 


5, Lord and Gentlemen, 
HE moſt part of our chimnies have a 


kind of plaiſter lining: if ſome are 


left rough, the ſurface which may bruize, 
may at the fame time ſerve as a hold in the 
boy's ſqueezing himſelf up and down. 
One might conceive that it would be a 
great relief if a chain were ſecured at or near 
the top of a chimney, of ſufficient ſtrength 
for the boy to raiſe and lower himſelf, the 
chimney being of dimenſions large enough for 
his perſon : and if he were not under eight 
years of age, it is to be preſumed he would 
have ſtrength, without the dangerous exer- 
tions which more tender years expoſe children 
wy This chain mi * be contrived with ſuch 
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a ſecurity at top, that no robber could attempt 
getting into a houſe by means of it, more 
than they can do by means of their own 
contrivances. This might prevent part of 
the diſtreſs which our preſent method creates ; 
if in five hundred families it ſaved a ſingle liſe 
to the community, the nation would be the 
gainer in a pecuniary view, and ſtill more 
in point of reputation, and the cultivation 
of the duties of humanity, | [Av 
It is alſo reaſonable to ſuppole that this 
work might be done, as it is actually per- 
formed in Ruſſia, by bruſhwood. tied ta a cord 
with a weight affixed, which carries it down, 
from the top of the chimney, from whence 
it is pulled up again, and in a ſhort. time. 
by this ſimple method, the chimney is 
ſwept. Many of the twining paſſages for. 
ſmoke in their ſtoves, are left to clean them: 
ſelves. At the ſame time, I apprehend. it 
to be more than poſſible among us, for men 
to perform the whole work of chimney- 
ſweeping, partly by ſhort ladders properly. 
contrived to unite with each other ; partly 
by bruſhes with long handles to unite in the 

ſame manner, ſo as to be rendered portable. 
G 2 But 
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But I do not expect any total change 


df euſtom: I reaſon upon a ſuppoſition that 
elimbing to ſweep our chimnies is ſo much 
confirmed by long practice, at leaſt in the 


metropolis; that the moſt difficult part of this 


attempt, would be to abandon the mode. To 
plead for exceptions to chimnies of certain 
narrow dimenfions, that they be not cleaned 
by climbing, is neceſſary; and if chimnies 
of larger dimenſions 2 be ſwept in bur 


uſual method, for Heaven's ſake let us think 


how we may render the lives of theſe chil- 
dren, who are to fweep them, whether they 
be long or thort, as comfortable as the nature 
of their circumſtances will admit. N 
It may be hoped that you, as mag! rait, 
and god citizens, wilſ enter ſeriouffy into the 
conſideration of the object, at feaſt to miti ate 
the fuſſerings of theſe children. If a ehe 
is kitted, or dies of the wounds or bruiſet 
received 'in one of theſe narrow- chimnje 
operations, what can this compulſive act be 


deemed leſs than murder ? If theke is no 
room for Hm to go up properly dreſt, for 


pu Nc up to relift the friction es 
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what is it we ſubſcribe to? We may at leaf 
be acceſſaries to a murder. If we rob a boy 
of his limbs or his ſight, what compenſation 
do we make him? We make him nene: 
but ſit down calwly, to the repaſt dreſt by the 
fire of the chimney, where the boy perhaps 
was offered as a victim to a cruel cuſtem. 
We hang men for offences of a aa 
leſs Sores 1 
Whatever indulgence you may think pro 
per to recommend, I beg leave to ſay, that 
for chimnies built ſo narrow, that hardly a 
child of five or {ix years old can climb, ups 
though naked, an exception ſhould be re. 
quired by law :. there are ſome, of this 
kind, I am told of an inſtance, in which 
the poor child wept bitterly, but he was 
forced up, and did the buſineſs 4 but not 
without the fleſh of his back being. much 
bruiſed, and part of the ſkin torn off. This. 
can be no very, extraordinary event; but 
to be a ſpeckator of ſuch a ſcene, withaut 
lamenting, the. ſeverity of the practice, and. 
deviſing means to prevent . the repetition, 
ould be wonderfi ul. To receive the law from 


G 3 | . 


r 
cuſtom, againſt our better judgment and 
dur hearts, is a ſcandal to our nation, in 
this inſtance, of which we have much reaſon 
to complain. 

Let every ſubject take the Jabour of 
thinking, and appeal to Heaven in favour 
of that diſtributive juſtice which Providence 
has ordained for the government of the 
world, and on which the felicity of human 
life depends ; he will then conclude, that in 
this caſe, there is a neceſſity for the interven- 
tion of the laws of our country, and the re- 
gulations which reaſon and experience may 
dictate. If we mean to emerge from a ſtate 
of barbarifm, reſpecting theſe poor children, 
we muſt mend their condition | | 

It is eaſy to compute, that under the ſitu- 
ation of our preſent taxes, and the expences 
of every houſekeeper, the maſter chimney- 
ſweeper can hardly be ſuppoſed ſuperior to 
the tyranny of c/tom + he muſt therefore be. 
checked and controlled by law, and public 
regulation, and he ſhould be alſo aſſiſted in 
a reaſonable manner. To enable ſuch maſ-. 
ters to do juſtice, and to ſhew mercy to C 
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claſs of ſubjects, whoſe 55852 and poverty 
deprive them of all the means of ſuccour, 
and complaint, except ſuch as is taken up in 
this ſpontaneous manner, we muſt enact laws 
for their relief. If we leave them unprotected, 
we leave ourſelves in a lawleſs condition, and 
our humanity deeply wounded !_ 


I am, &e, 


gy 5 14377 £137 
J. H. 
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 Eflimate of the probable i incume of — 1 


whence it ariſes, and how it may be improved. 


My Lord and Gentlemen, 


TAVING gone thus far in giving 2 a2 
detail of the ſufferings of the elimb- 

ing boys, children who are apprenticed - 
out to chimney - ſweepers, I am. ambi- 
tious of forming a general idea of their 
income, and what their number and con- 
G4 nexions 


F 88 } 


nexions may conſiſt in. If we can give our 
ſubj ect preciſion by rules, and comprehen- 
ft ny by ſyſtem, we ſhall accompliſh the 
work, which we aim at, in the moſt. ho- 


noujable and diſtigguiſhed manner. 


F 


res Mater ena 


200 Men: ſervants to chem. 


have given you an ample ſentimental 
detail of the miſeries created through the 
defect of law, and of the efforts hitherto 
employed to recti the abuſe. This Letter 
ſhall lay a foundation for an enquiry what 
the pecuniary ability of chimney- ſweepers 
may be, and how it is ſuited to their ſup- 
port. For the more accurate inveſtigation, 
it ſeems aecefſary tot enquire what may be 
the number of the maſters, ſervants, and 
apprentices in the trade; and according to 
the beſt lights which I have been able to 
obtain of them, their connexions and de- 


pendants, the 8825 may Raid: nearly 


. | 


hauſe-keepers. 
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L ug, J. 
50 Inferior maſters, wha are inmatgs, and 


live in a more irregulat manner. TE 
150 Ps climbers, nn to them. 


9 
goo Perſons, cee dg 4 wives ax 
5 dren, female ſervants, aged parents, 
young brothers and ſiſters, Kc. der 
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1800 Subjects — on the rue. of 
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I compute the pens wholy Aidan are 
ſwept by the goo» perfons, one with ano- 
ther, to have three chimnies; I ſet them at 
105, 00; conſequently theſe will make 
315,000 chimnies to be ſwept, a 

If the climbing part is performed hy * 
it will amount to 630 chimnies each; 
though an expert boy, ſuch as the + 
cripple I mentioned to, you, if he had con- 
ſtant employment within a ſmall diſtance, . 
could A ſix or n chiming: in A, 
e 8 . 1 


ly „unn 33 ch -— 
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We may thus reckon : 


r05,000 mn, — i „ 
1055, ooo at 424. — 


60, ooo Kitchen chimnies, 
1 , GG. 
45,000 Dittos at 9d. - 
60,000 Ditto, a ſecond time, 
at 11. 60. 
30, ooo Ditto, a third _ W 
5 at 11. 64. — 
AE — — HOl 4 
buſhels of ſoot to 
each houſe, at 64, 


per buſhel - 10,500 0 ©. 


- — 
2 
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Which bring. 1800 Kee | " | 9 
per head to — - 15 11 5 


It may be obſerved, that this medium 


goes on the vieſiniption that not an half part +. 
of the inhabitants ſweep their kitchen chim- 


nies three times in a year; and though © 
fome do it oftener, there are many who 
hardly 
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hardly. perform this operation once in a 
year: and ſo miſerable is this trade, that 
it is not uncommon to ſweep for: the foot. 
only which the chimney may produce. It: 
may be alſo further queſtioned. if many of 
the 105,000 houſes make more than one or- 
two fires to require the chimney to be ſwept; 
and ſome are ſwept for 2 d. others gd. 4d. 3 
and conſequently on the average, this com- 
putation is acknowledged to be near the 
mark, and a foundation on which to eſtimate 
the general income of the tradl ee. 
The ordinary expence of — 
vant in livery is 401, . Of the people at 
large in town and country, 8. is ſuppoſed 
to be near the annual expence of each perſon, 
comprehending the aged and the infant; ſo 
that, reckoned in the metropolis, 100 of the 
maſters paying /ſcot and lot, 151. 115. 54. 
cannot be a high eſtimate. Some of theſe peo- 
ple conſume no ſmall portion of ſtrong drink. 
As to the poor boys, I ſet them at about 6. 
only; and I mean to meliorate their condition 
by a general encouragement of the trade. 


L 92 J. Dy” 
„In this view I recommend an additional 
6d. to the common price of 64 for the 
ſweeping every common chimney ; * this, 
reckoning two chimnies to a . 4. 
houſe, will give an increaſe of 5250 0 0 
which, were it confined to the | 
Soo boys, would make a pro- . 
viſen for each of - 9 10 10 
and conſequently there will be fo much the 
greater reafon for 4 or 51. being devoted to 
toe preſervation of the boy, more than at 
preſent comes to his ſhare. Other circum- 
ſtances concurring to enforce the execution 
of proper tegufations, this work may be ac 
complied. . 
.'Fhe ſoot is vulgarly ſuppofet 1 to be more 
in quantity, and higher in price; and ſo it 
may bo before it comes to the farmer; but a 
adulterations are great to make out 420,000 
buſhels. Hops, after being uſed, are burnt, 
ſweepings of cork, aſhes, cindevs; and fa 
duſt wetted to dleave to the Toot, are 
maxed. The carriage for thirty miles round” 
the tows doubles the price it is ſbld for dy 
the chimney- ſweepers to the ſoot- dealers. 
Ile quantity reaches in the eſteem of ſome, 
as 
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as. high as, half a Million of dulbclan ob 
part alſo requires a regulation. ud 

If we mean to put the ppor, boys ina 
condition of being, better fed, and, taught, 
clothed, lodged, and waſhed, ve mmuſt hald 
out rewards as well as Fruni/oments,,, and 
prove that we mean to put the - maſter, 1 "a 
much a better condition, 1 if he neglects 
his apprentices, there will be the ſtronger 
reaſon for puniſhing bim: and it may, he 
| preſumed that the event will depend. an ee 
ample, and the cuſtom of exerciſing men in 
the duties of bunny. $6114 960 neh 

I am well aware of the nature ol, the 
traffic of mankind, that the ſeller will not 
ſell unleſs he gains as much as will ſupport, 
him: the labourer will gat work at wages, 
which will not give him. bread 3 nor will 
the buyer pay for what he has occaſion. fors: 
but at a certaip price; if he deems the ger 
mand fraudulept or extortionable, -he wilt; 


" at leaſt {uſpend, his. purcbale. If a trade af. 


any kind is very profitable, numbers. will: 
engage in it z therefore the ĩnterpaſition o 
the legiſlator or magiſtrate. is hut ſeldom 

* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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neteſſary. 1 grant this; and that if the 
equilibrium is preſerved i in any decent degree, 
un attempt to favour the labourer muſt 
at'the expence of the perſon who employs 
Min. But in the cafe of the chimney- 
ſweepers, there is a remarkable diſtinction. 
In common life the adult f. upports the infant 
till a certain age, or ability for labour ; in 
this'Inftance the infant ſupports the adult; 
that is, ſo much more duty and kervice is 
performed 'by the former than the latter. 
The boy being ſo young, and making no 
bargain, the labour is ſet at too low a rate; 
cuſtom has given a ſanction to it, and the 
p66r boy, in his infant ſtate, having no, 
friend nor advocate, becomes a victim at 
the altar of miſery which cuſtom has ſet up. 
As the maſter chimney-ſweeper employs the, 
moſt abje& and diſtreſſed ſubjects, in an in- 
fant ſtate, he beſtows ſo little coſt on chem, 
that he ſets their ſervice at a propertionable. 
rate, the conſequence of which" is, that e 
makes no neceſſary proviſion for the ſupport 
of the boys lives. Cuſtom confirms him in 
a eruel habit, as if it were a fair proceeding. 
«ah And 
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And. ſhall we, or will you, my Lord atm 
Gentlemen, guardians of: the poor, conti 
nue to look on and ſay, alas, poor bes, and 
do nothing for their relief? God and man 
forbid ! You will ſurely think the object tod 
ſerious to be trifled with, or reaſoned away, 
any longer. Though you may find a few 
reaſonable kind of beings among the ma. 
ters, the great maſs ſland in need of regu- 
lation more than can be eaſily imagined, 
Me cannot ſay to them, you ſhall not 
<« ſweep any chimney for leſs than a ſhit 
„ ling;” but we may ſay, and; ought. to 
direct, that “ it ſhall be lawful for you to 
« demand a ſhilling; and if you do not 
e take due and reaſonable care of your 
„ climbing boys and apprentices, your lis. 
“ cences ſhall be taken from you, and you 
« ſhall be moreover. ſubject to ſuch. . 
«* ſuch penalties,” » Mar ng 

Suppoling a fraternity or . 
bliſhed, they may add, We will hear com- 
<« plaints, and for the honour af our trade, 
« and the defence of the diſtreſſed, as well 
as for the ſake of juſtice, it muſt be at 

1 . c your 
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£:ybur./peril if you are not juſt; or, in 
ether words, if you are not humane and 
«< merciful, and reaſonably attentive to the 
5 preſer vation of your climbing boys, ac. 
cbrding to the conditions of the law 
which is laid before you. If you fear 
* God or man, you wilkeb4. If you fear 
ec neither, you will be puniſhed in both 
«worlds; You may depend that it (hall 
& be our buſineſs, as it is our duty, t6'[66 
4j uſtice done. Your climbing boys ſhall 
iche treated in à proper manner, or you 
8 ſhall not be permitted to be a chimney. 
ee ſweeper any longer! “ 

This is the language which might be 
ſpoken to them, and which I preſume you, 
a8 mag iſtrates, ſhould recommend and coun- 
tenancei As to the increaſe of price, let us 
fappoſe this buſineſs done by men only; two 
perſons would be neceſſary; and could we 
ſuppoſe they would be contented, or that 
they could live in this great town on Jeſs 
than 1. 6d. to 21. per day each, compre- 
hending the ſale of their ſoot; and it is pro 
8 the FRE 's work would be the 
wo only 
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only work they would da, at leaſt In cheit” 
ſooty gard: If we meant to confine the office 
to men only, they would find their own price 2: 
but my meaning is, to harmonize 7 5 
common dictates of the humanity 2 every. 
reaſonable being, who has given the ſub 
moment's conſideration; and to eſtabli 
govern a fraternity of chimney-ſweepers, 11 
other men are governed, by the force: of te- 
wards and puniſhments, that theſe poor. 
children may not ſuffer under unwarrantable 
treatment. If this appears to be a ſtain in 
our government, of Which the police, in 
ſpite of all our refinements, is 4 patt, to 
look on with indifference will be 4 rec 


to a civilized nation. 


It is not ſuppoſed a man will live ant 
neglect his own child, who compoſe a part | 
of the community; but it is probable that 
the more attentive he is to his own, the better 
care he will take of thoſe of other 1 

A maſter chimney-ſweeper haying 4 
two children, and two nen ſetvants, 2 
four climbing boys, paying his houſe · rent 


and taxes, haying an income of 767, to 187. 
H each 
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each perſon, including the wages of two 
men ſeryants, cannot be ſaid to be pampered. 
Much may depend on the good or bad mind 
of t the maſter, but cuſtom ſtill predominates, 
and if we do not make war with a bad cul. 
tom, and ſuppreſs it, it will become the 
more cruel tyrant : nor can an evil. of this 
kind exift, without training up many * 
companions. 
The additional price propoſed to be given 
in favour of theſe boys, will not be a new 
thing to every houſe-keeper : many people 
of diſtinction now pay it. And let us not 
| forget, that where the reaſon of things loſes 
its influence, men avail themſelves of the 
” laws of their country, and where theſe are 
deficient, they make new ones, A law was 
once made on a ſingle event of a man's be- 
ing cut in the face and disfig ured, EY 
The climbing boy is the chief engine of 
the operation; and becauſe he is a boy, and 
miſerably poor, therefore he is treated as if he 
were an animal of a different ſpecies. He 
is abſolutely in a ſtate of ſuffering under a 
r more grievous than Egyptian bon- 


dage. 
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dage. We are indebted to theſe boys for 
ſafety to our houſes from fire, and fo the 
comfort of our lives in freedom from ſmoke. 
The rate of payment, conſidering the nature 
of the ſervice done, is the loweſt that Tan be 


' imagined; The ſoldier is to ſtand fire for 6d. 


a day, but this may happen to him but ont 
during his life, or never happen; and if he 
dies, it is under the canopy of the heavens, 


As long as he lives, he breathes the pure 
air, and is generally ſuppoſet* to have a 


choice when he enters into a military liſe: 
the poor child is condemned, by. the Heath, 
or poverty, or profliggcy, of the. parent. fo. 


hazard his life and his limbs in the dark. 
paths of a ſtrait 'chimney, at 2 fime When | 


he cannot judge of his ſeryice dt his danger. 


If we judge e Jef ws e 


his wants! | 451462 2353 
' £ * 123 * 090 - iGo „% 
= . * 0 l 
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Ae be 17 
are Ane * 


2 Lord nd Conti, 


o will perceive that I be — 
on certain leading principles in de- 
Gen of” the cauſe of the poor children who 
are our objects 
1. That they ſhould tot be reed out um. 
der eight years of age: 
2. That no matter ſhould be pee 
take apprentices, climbing - boys, in any 


greater number than four: 

3. That it is neceſſary to provide a climb- 
ing-dreſs, a ſuit for ordinary uſe, whole and 
proper to protect theſe children from the 
inclemency of the ſkies ; and alſo a Sun- 


Inſtead 


formed by mn, their chimneys being made 
large, and accommodated to manly ſtrength. 


N : 


dreſs is of leather; the cap being ſo formed 
that they can bring it over their eyes, if 


oyer their mouth: it as a cape to cover their 
ſhoulders, and conſiſts of 2 cloſe veſt, which 
comes to the wailt, and breeches which ex- _ 

tend to the ankles.” It is preſumed that 
they fortify their knees und elbows, if not 
their backs, with an additional piece; and 
they uſe laddets as well u climb. In this 


rity of them appear to have ao clothes at 
all, except the tags in whick they climb. 
Through the whole empire of Germany, 
as I ungerſtandy” chimney-ſweeping is pet- 


The ſoot which comes from their wood-fres, 


is ſuppoſed to he mere acrid than that which 


proceeds from our: coals. Their climbing- 


occaſion requifes,.and- they can pull it up 


manner they perform their work, appearing 


when their ſmutty taſk is done; clean like 
other perſons, without any of the veſtiges 


of our miſerable boys. This dreſs ſeeins 
een a the work: as they wear 
| H 3 linen 
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linen or woollen under it, leather is not 
tod cold. If I am rightly informed, it is not 
twenty years ſince we had a ſimilar dreſs for | 
- theſe poor boys, made of ſheep-ſkin, and 


it uſually coſt 75. 64. The 'waiſtcoat was 
laced on, and tucked under the breeches ; 
and though ſome ſoot penetrated, it ſerved 
as a great protection. This was the prac- 
tice in the eaſtern parts of theſe cities: 
and why was it diſcontinued? becauſe it 
coſt 77. 64. and required to be renewed 
onte or twice in 4 year. When a boy 
went up a chimney on fire, it was apt 
to parch and break the leather; in conſe- 
quence of which, ' it ſeems as if the maſters 
were more inclined to burn the ſkin of a 
living boy, than of a dead ſheep. Whether 
this be the proper dreſs for the freedom of 
the perſons of the boys, may be a queſtion; 
but why they ſhould be forced up a chimmiy 
on fire, when there are ſeveral ways of ex- 
tinguiſhing the flame, can be reconciled on 


no principle but the cruelty exerciſed on 
theſe poor children! This act of barbarity 
ought to be prohibited by law: and this 
og Pi ſingle 


B 
ſingle article would greatly facilitate the 
genera] ſyſtem of a reform. | 

Another great point muſt be i 
to: there are ſo many adventurers not bred 
to the trade, who interpoſe, it muſt be well 
conſidered to whom licences may, with pro- 
priety, be granted; and keep the number ſo 
limited, that the maſters may live, and pro- 
viding for the boys, prevent ſuch execrable 
bad treatment of them, There ſeems to bg 
much ſtronger reaſons for this. reſtraint of 
numbers, than for the weavers in Spitalfields. 
The regulation of thoſe. weavers was done 
by the wiſdom. and tenderneſs of the legi- 
ſlature, to prevent the ſcene of miſery which 
they had brought on themſelves. This regu- 
lation will go. to the root of the diſeaſe, 
and adminiſter to the cure which we are 
ſeeking in behalf of theſe poor boys. There 
is no danger, that I can diſcover, of want- 
ing hands to clean chimnies : Treat them 
as human beings, and they will be . to 
ſerve you. 

In every department of ann le- 
ail generally appeal to thoſe who have 

H4 the 
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the reputation of being moſt verſed in the 
arts and myſteries of their own trade, They 


are ſuppoſed to be under a prudent reſtric- 
tion not to place an implicit faith in every 
thing they hear. The evidence given by 
| Parties muſt. be ſuppoſed to have a bins to 
their intereſt. But notwithſtanding the cor- 
ruption of the heart, it may be hoped, that 
in every. branch of the traffic of mankind, 
there are ſome perſons to be found wha may 
be induced to ſpeak. the truth, and whoſe 
judgment may qualify them to een 
information. 

It is hardly to he preſumed chat a hols 
of people, ſo little diſciplined as chimney- 
ſweepers generally are, can be reduced into 
ſuch order as is conſiſtent with a humane 
well-regulated community, without certain 
municipal regulations. Our anceſtors were 
of this opinion in reſpect to their general 
ſyſtem, or we ſhould not have had ſo many 
trading companies as exiſt at this time, ſome 
of which poſſeſs very conſiderable wealth, 
yet nane are more neceſſary to our comfort 
and ſafety than chimney- ſweepers. ? 


There 
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There .can be no danger that thoſe who 
follow this occupation will become too 
powerful; they are at preſent in ſo miſerable 
a ſtate, that their chief agents, the climbing» 
boys, are univerſally confeſſed to be in the 
moſt abject condition that human nature can 
be expoſed to. 

To prevent this calamity, an 40 alice 
to the cauſe of mercy and common hums- 
nity, I beg leave to refer to your ſerious 
conſideration, the following regulations; 
and if your mercy as men and Chriftians, 
and your office and duty as magiſtrates, 
prompt you to ſolicit the legiſlature for an 
act of parliament for the purpoſe, I appre- 
hend that yeu will avoid the imputation of 
indolence and timidity, which in the great 
view of the object you may be otherwiſe ex- 
poſed to, numbers of our fellow-ſubjeRs 
being at this time truly alarmed at the in- 
human treatment of theſe poor children. 

I have converſed with ſome maſters in 
the trade, who may be truſted; ſeveral of 
them, contrary to what I had conceived, 
are indulged with children from ſome Wy 

houſes, 
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houſes. My opinion is, that if a few re- 
ſponſible men were put under ſuitable regu 
lations, they would ſoon reduce their fra- 
ternity into order, and acquit themſelves 
properly. 
1. I propoſe that the chime 
be formed into a Company, conſiſting of a 
Maſter, Warden, and Court of Aſſiſtants of 
ſeven of the moſt reſpectable Maſter-Chim- 
ney-ſweepers, any. number not leſs than 
five, viz. the maſter, or his repreſentative 
the chairman, with * for, to conſtitute - 
a meeting. 5 
The number wad be ſmall, for this plain 
reaſon, that. the intelligent. part of this 
claſs of men is ſmall; and moreover, the leſs 
civilized a community is, the greater num- 
ber it conſiſts of, the greater confuſion there 
will be, and the greater the difficulty of re» 
ducing their buſineſs into order. 
2. Upon the failure or demiſe of the 
maſter, warden, or court of aſſiſtants, ot 
any one or more of them, the court of al- 
dermen (or the juſtices in their ſeſſions) to 
appoint one or more in their place, ſo as to 
3 | . keep 
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keep the cane? of chimney- ſweegets 
complete. 

3. Their meeting to be every month, at 
an hour and place appointed, when all com- 
plaints may be laid before them, the ma- 
jority to decide upon any queſtion: in 
caſe of equality of numbers, the maſter, or 
his repreſentative, to decide: the minutes 
of their proceedings to be regularly kept. 

4. To tax their own trade for a {mall al- 
lowance for a clerk to the company. 

Here it may be obſerved, that the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter having diſtin 
authorities, the act might extend to two 
fraternities, under the ſame common regu- 
lations, one to be choſen by the lord- 
mayor and court of aldermen, or court of 
ſeſſion, as abovementioned, the other by the 
magiſtrates attending the Rotation- Office in 
Weſtminſter, not being leſs in number than 
ſeven; or it may be expedient to make two 
diſtin public acts. | 

5. The juriſdiction of one hae: to 
extend to the city of London, and a certain 
diſtance; and that for the city and liberties 
83 ; of 
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around, if ſo it ſhould be thought the maſt 


give the clue to the reſt of the kingdom. 
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of Weſtminſter, and the limits of the bills 
of 'mortality, to comprehend the vaſt pariſh 
of Mary-le-Bone, and a certain diſtance 


ſafe and proper. Theſe fraternities would 


Though cuſtoms differ in different parts, a 
merciful regulation would ſtill be the Apparent: 
object of the act or acts. 2 
6. If the ſaid maſter, warden, and court 
of aſſiſtants, ſhould occaſionally find them-- 
ſelves incompetent to the execution of any 
of the powers veſted in them, to appeal to 
any two of the magiſtrates in their reſpec- 
tive diviſions, the ſaid magiſtrates to inforce 
the execution of the act in a ſummary way. 
7. And in order to the better ſupport of 

a regular conſtitution, no chimney- ſweeper 
to act without a licence, the ſame to be 
numbered and regiſtered in a book provided 
for that purpoſe; that which is for the city 
of London to be lodged in the Chamberlain? 8 
Office; and that for the city and liberties of. 4 
Weſtminſter in the Rotation-Office ; the 
ſaid books to contain i the names of the holders, 
- - MF 


* 


E 
of ſüch licences, with columns in which 
ſhall be entered — their place of abode,— the 
number of journeymen they keep, the num- 
ber of apprentices they take;—the parties be- 
ing bound to report to the reſpective offices 
when they change their abode, and where 
they 'may be found, or be fubje& to loſe 
their licences, and be diſqualified to act as 
chimney-fwecpers. | | 
8. And in order to make ſuch licences 
eaſy to be obtained, no greater fum to be 
paid than one ſhilling, with the price of the 
ſtamp, which may be ſimilar. | 

9. There being at this time a great 
number of chimney-ſweepers who are in- 
mates, yet take apprentices without limita- 
tion of number, and without ability to main- 
tain them with any degree of propriety; and, 
by the eaſe with which they change their 
place of reſidence, their apprentices are 


10 often unable to make their ſettlements ap- 
— pear. In order to prevent ſuch inconveſſi- 
215 nces, and the many miſeries which attend 
of hem, no licence to be granted to any per- | 
$.,. 


on for chimbey-ſueeping, unleſs, within 
the 


£ 
| 
| 
£ 
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the ſpace f months, he or ſhe ſhall 


become a houſeholder, paying the r 


taxes. 

This requiſition would . many of 
the ſuppoſed fifty maſters inmates, ſober 
and conſiderate, that they might -conti- 
nue maſters on legal principles, and treat 
their apprentices in a proper manner, which 
it is morally impoſſible they can do in their 
preſent ſituation ;- and as fix months, and 
perhaps a longer time, may be given them, 
if more of the buſineſs fell into the hands 
of the beſt eſtabliſhed and moſt reputable 
maſters, the end of the act would be the 
moſt effectually anſwered. a ; 

10. All indentures of ee 
be made agreeable to the form annexed, and 
be regiſtered in the ſame places where the 
licences are entered, otherwiſe to be deemed 


illegal; and no climbing bey to We | 


an indenture, _ - #5: 


11. No chimney-ſweeper ſhall employ 


any apprentice or ſervant as a climbing-boy 
under the age of eight year s. 212 
Some magiſtrates are of opinion they 


ought not to be employed being under ten 
years 


rr 


E | 
years of age; but it ought tobe conſidered that 
a boy of fifteen years old, after ſerving ſeven 
years, may be more eaſily replaced in ſome 
other calling, than if he were ſeventeen 


years old; and from the nature of this em- 


. many of the fi muſt 
go into other buſineſs. | 

12. No chimney-ſweeper to be "mins 
to let out his apprentices, elimbing- boys, be- 


ing under fourteen years of age, to hire. 


13. No chimney-ſweeper ſhall be per- 
mitted to keep, as an apprentice or ſervant, 
a greater number of r than four 
at one time. 

14. Many of theſe boys having "IM an 
apprenticeſhip of ſeven years before they 
are yet arrived to an age to provide for 
themſelves, by which they are expoſed to 
want, every maſter ſhall be bound by inden- 
ture to allow competent wages for the fpace 
of three years after the firſt ſeven” are ex- 
pired, the lad conſenting: thereto; and in 


caſe he ſhould not incline to follow the 


trade, upon making the indenture, the 
maſter ſhall, give ſecurity to place him 
| < 225 <4:8% a oi or dont 


1 , 
out to ſome other trade or employment, to 
the ſatisfaction of the Company of Chimney- 
ſweepers, or otherwiſe pay a fum, not ex- 
ceeding five pounds, to the parith to which 
he belongs, in order that due care be taken 
that after the ſervice of his childhood, he 
ſhall not be expoſed to diſtreſs, and become 
a vagabond for want of employment. | 

This would be the beſt ſecurity for a regu- 
lar œconomy, that after ſo many years of 
hard duty, a proviſion ſhould be made ſuit- 
able to the condition of the ſubject, which 
is otherwiſe ſo much more ſevere chan that 
of any other ſervitude, | 
15. Tt having been practiſed by chimney- 
ſweepers to take apprentices in order to call 
the ſtreets for work, leaving them from 
morning to night, by which means the boys 
are expoſed to become beggars and vaga- 
bonds, and learn many evil practices, no 
chimney- ſweeper ſhould. be permitted to, ſend 
his or her apprentice or apprentices, being 
under the age of years, to call the 
ſtreets ; and in that caſe the maſter chimney- 
fweeper, or his journeyman, fhall attend the 


celimbing- boy ſo calling. | 
5 16. No 
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16. No journeyman chimney - ſweeper 
ſhall be allowed to take any apprentice. . 

17. Every chimney-ſweeper ſhall provide 
a fit dreſs for his climbing-boys, to be 
kept whole and in proper order, that their 
perſons may be as much as poſſible guarded 
againſt the friction and hazard of climbing: 
He ſhall alſo provide and allow his clamb- 
ing- boys each a full ſuit for daily uſe, and 
another for the Sabbath - day; and the 
climbing - boys ſhall have full liberty to 
attend the public worſhip morning and 
evening, 

18. Every maſter chimney-ſweeper ſhall 
be provided with fit and proper conveniences 


for the effectual waſhing of his elimbing- 


boys, and cauſe them to keep their bodies 
clean, on their daily return from work, 

19. No perſon ſhall be ſent up a chimney 
to ſweep or clean it, if the ſame is of any 
leſs dimenſion than by inches, but 
the ſame ſhall be ſwept or cleanſed by ſome 
other means, ſo that no life may be hazarded 
in any chimney of leſs dimenſions, 

N. B. There are many inſtances of boys 


4 being 
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being forced up into chimnies ſo ſtraĩt, that 
it is morally impoſſible they ſhould return 
uninjured, or without imminent danger of 


their lives. 

20. No climbing- boy man be ſent up a 
chimney when on fire, but the other ordi- 
nary means of extingu W the a ſhall 
be uſed. (545 

N. B. If the flames are violent, di 
cannot live; if they are not violent, there is 
time for ſupplying water from the top, or. 
uſing ſuch methods as experience has taught 
1 ? 
21. And as the trade of chimney-ſweep- 
ing apparently makes ſo miſerable a pro- 
viſion for climbing-boys, in order the more 
effectually to furniſh them with the neceſſa - 


ries of life, food, raiment, cleanſing their 


perſons, decent lodging, and ſuitable in- 
ſtruction, it ſhall be lawful to demand one 
ſhilling for every chimney, not being a 
kitchen chimney ; and eighteen- Ne for a, 
kitchen W 3 
L am, &c. 
* i 
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LETTER XVII. 


Further obſervations on the articles propoſed for fram- 
ing an adt of parliament. | 


My Lord and Gentlemen, 


FEEL myſelf conſtrained to repeat my 
earneſt ſolicitations, that you will be 
pleaſed to confider the ſituation of this trade 
of chimney- ſiueeping, as more ſingular in its 
circumſtances, than any other in our whole 
domeſtic polity. There is no other, amongſt 
us, carried on in fo great a degree by chil- 
dren, ſo hazardous in its nature, and in its 
conſequences ſo injurious to health. Cuſ- 
tom has introduced and eſtabliſhed a ſeverity 
of ſervice from children of five to twelve 
years of age, beyond what is recorded in 
hiſtory, ancient or modern, ſacred or pro- 
phane, Though we read of human facri- 
| I 2 fices, 
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fices, they are the ſad effects of moral 


blindneſs, and the overſhadowings of cor- 
ruption of heart, but ſtill theſe had their 


view. We are enthralled in a kind of 
idolatrous practice of offering to ignoranec, 
indolence, or convenience; and I muſt 
confeſs, for my own part, I ſo little expect 
any change of mode, that I do not think 
myſelf warranted to propoſe it: I only 
mean to render our method more eaſy, or 
as little ſevere as poſſible. 

This object is ſo remarkable, I muſt re- 
mind you, that when the labour of an 
apprenticeſhip of ſeven years is gone 
through, the knowledge acquired, and the 


ſervice performed, with all the ſufferings 


attending it, are fo utterly loſt to the par- 
ties, that not half the climbing-boys can, at 
any rate, follow their trade, could they 
obtain by it a comfortable ſupport, Con- 
ſequently there is a debt incumbent on us, 
as a part of the community, to conſtruct a 
law, ſuited to this peculiar exigency, in 
aid of an extraordinary defect, not to be 
found in any other part of our polity. 


To 


4 


ö 
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To what extent your credit, as magi- 
ſtrates, is concerned, I do not preſume to 
determine, but it ſeems to be my duty, as a 
moral agent, a ſubject, and a man, under 


my peculiar ſituation and turn of thought, 


boldly to maintain what I have aſſerted, and 
leaye the reſt to heaven, and to thoſe whom 
it may concern, Without retaining the 
tender paſſions in my caufe, I may, as a 
Chriſtian, plead the ſacred obligations of 
charity, to render the lives of theſe poor 
children as comfortable as the nature of their 
circumſtances will admit of, 
Of the twenty - one articles, with which 
I preſent you, I know not of one that I 
apprehend to be ſuperfluous. The whole 
may be digeſted, by your ſuperior abilities, 
into a more regular ſyſtem ; but I truſt that 
you will not do your work by halves. If 
you obtain a law upon the great principle 
of mercy, humanity, and the policy of pre- 
ſerving life, it will be ſteady and conſiſtent, 
There will ſtill remain the duty of ſeeing 
it carried into execution; and this will 
neceſſarily require ſome attention, and per- 
I 3 haps 
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haps a proper officer or two, as deputations - 
of your courts, may be neceſlary for a - 
ſon, till diſcipline is reſtored. 

The ꝗth article, prohihiting the acting 
without a licence; and the 21ſt, giving a 
liberty of requiring à ſhilling for a chimney 
where it uſed to be but /ixpence ; though 
the addition ſhould be obtainable only of 
the higher or middle claſs of the people, 
are two articles, which will be the great 
bulwarks of the law in queſtion, holding 
out a reſtraint on them who do ill, and a 
reward for the diligent and humane, There 
can be no harm done, if ſome of the lower 
maſters become journeymen. — And as tg 
boys out of their time, the uſual wages is 
54. per ann, and board. If the maſter 
cannot accommodate his late apprentice, 
he may give 5 J. to the pariſh to provide 
a proper maſter. This muſt neceſſarily in; 
fluence the conduct of maſters, and throw. 
the buſineſs into the better kind of hands, 
The great object of the bill is to prevent 


| oppreſſion. The perſon who can leaſt afford 


to add to the uſual price paid for ſweeping a 
«© chimney 
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chimney or two, once in a year, may bar- 
gain for the work, and ſhould conſider the 
poors-rate, in relief of the miſery which 
very penurious payments occaſion There 
never will be wanting, as in other parts of 
life, ſome who will ſeek their bread at an 
under-price, The poor ſerve the poor for a 
poor price. The laſt article will not there- 
fore affect the pooreſt part, eſpecially as 
there is no penal injunction ſor one to 
pay, or for another to receive, but a neceſ- 
fary condition implied, by means of which the 
moſt miſerable part of our ſpecies may be re- 
lieved. If we can reſtore them to ſome degree 
of equality, on the great principle of common 
rights to the neceſſaries of life, when gained 
by induſtry, we ſhall do a ſervice acceptable 
in the ſight of God and man! This will 
alſo lead us gently into a knowledge of our 
ſubject, not by a paſſive lamentation of the 
ſad condition of fellow-creatures, but an ac- 
tive generous aſſiſtance of them. 

The loweſt of houſewives, who think 
moſt of the art and myſtery of ſaving for 


I 4 Pence, 
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pence, may judge favourably of the 21ſt 
article; for whether ſhe has any child of 
her own, or not, an attentive view of the 
perſons of theſe poor fellow-creatures, and 
a rehearſal of their ſtory, will melt her with 
compaſſion, and ſhe will throw in her pence 

into the common treaſury of humanity, 
Cuſtom being thus ſet againſt cuſtom, that 
which is virtuous, and tends moſt to the 
preſervation of mankind, will carry the 
prize ; eſpecially if that is taken into- the 
account, which the fooliſh only can poſſibly 
forget, — Hope in a life to come, by the inſiru- 
mentality of the mercy exerciſed in this 

I believe I have not omitted any thing 
that is material; but it may not be ſo eaſy 
a taſk, in a buſineſs of this kind, to digeſt the 
whole without a formal enquiry; and my 
knowledge in law goes but a little way; I 
hope yours will extend to the ſubduing of 
difficulties, not to. the. making of them. A 
more copious examination of the parties 
concerned may remove the obſtacles that 
may occur ; though it is not to be conceived 
that 
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that they will all harmonize in opinion. 
Something will alſo be left to the humanity 
of individuals; and there is more reafon to 
attend to the argument for the cauſe, than 
to the frivolity of reaſons which a capri- 
cious oppoſition may create. 

A bad cuſtom has prevailed on ſyſtem, or 
no- ſyſtem, for a feries of yeats: it requires 
reſolution to ſubdue it. Therefore, hoping 
that you, as magi/trates, will give proof of 
the ſtrength of your judgment, the good- 
neſs of your hearts, your knowledge of the 
world, and the means of removing difficul- 
ties, I truſt that you will ſeriouſly con- 
ſider what it is you owe to God and your 
country, with the ſame reſpect to the ſacred 
rights of ſubjects in poverty, as in the height 
of opulency! I finiſh with this obvious 
remark : it is high time to throw away 
the ſhackles of a cruel and infamous cuſtom ; 
and we ought no longer to bear ſo groſs. 
a violation of the ſacred obligations by 
which we are bound, both by our reli- 
gion and liberty ! 


Heartily 
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Heartily praying for your proſperity, and 
the happy events of all your —— 
not 5 this before us, 


P % 


I am, with great reſpect, 
My Lord and Gentlemen, 5 


Your moſt humble 


and obedient ſervant, 


Jonas Hanwar. 
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Appendix. 


The Jndenture propoſed, 


S it was the poverty and diſtreſs of 
pariſh-children which induced the 
legiſlature to reduce the value of the lamps, 
on a pair of their indentures, to twelve pence, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the poor 
boys placed out to chimney-ſweepers, will, 
for the ſame reaſon, be thought to merit the 
ſame indulgence, The duty upon in- 
dentures is now increaſed to twelve ſhillings, 
—a formidable ſum to people in this hum- 
ble line of life: it might even prevent the 
boy's being bound at all, except by pariſh- 
indentures, which is by far the leſſer num- 
ber, 
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ber. Such an expence might leave them, 
as I believe is the caſe of many at preſent, 
almoſt without the protection of the magi- 
ſtrate, or the means of aſcertaining their re- 
ſpeQive parochial ſettlements; and conſe- 
. quently in a ſtate of accumulated miſery. 


THIS Indenture, made the 
| day of in e 

year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George the Third, by the grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, and ſo forth, and in 
the year of our Lord One thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty- : Between A. B. 


of the age of years, ſon of B. B. of 
the pariſh of ; in the county 
of „of the one part; and 
C. D. of ſtreet, in the pariſh of „ 
in the county of aforeſaid, Chim- 


ney- ſwee per, of the other part, Uitnefſeth, 
That the ſaid A. B., with the conſent of the 
faid B. B., his father, doth, by theſe pre- 
ſents, put and place himſelf apprentice to 

the 
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the ſaid C. D., to learn the art and myſtery 
of a chimney- ſweeper; and with him to 
dwell and ſerve from the day of the date of 
theſe preſents, for and during the term af 
| ſeven years from hence next enſuing, and 
fully to be complete and ended ; during all 
which time the ſaid apprentice his ſaid 
maſter faithfully ſhall ſerve and obey, his 
ſecrets keep, and his lawful commands 
every-where gladly do and perform: He 
ſhall not haunt ale-houſes or gaming- 
houſes, nor abſent himſelf from the ſervice 
of his ſaid maſter, day or night, without his 
leave; but in all things, as a faithful ap- 
prentice, ſhall behave himſelf towards his 
ſaid maſter, and all his, during his ſaid 
term. And the ſaid C. D., in conſidera- 
tion of the good-will which he hath and 
beareth towards the ſaid A. B., and of the 
faithful ſervice ſo to. be performed by him, 
doth hereby covenant, promiſe, and agree 
to and with the ſaid 4. B., that he the 
ſaid C. D., his ſaid apprentice in the art 
and myſtery of a chimney-ſweeper, which 
he now uſeth, ſhall and will teach and 

11 
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inſtruct, or cauſe to be taught and in- 
ſtructed in the beſt manner that he can; And 
ſhall and will provide and allow unto the 
ſaid apprentice, during all the ſaid term, 
meet, competent, and ſufficient meat, drink, 
waſhing, lodging, apparel, and all other 
things neceſſary and fit for an apprentice 
(that is to ſay) for his food, three wholeſome 
meals every day, one of which to be of ſweet 
ſound meat, with ſmall beer, and in ſuf- 
ficient quantity; and for his lodging a bed 
and bedſtead, with good whole blankets, 
and ſuch other bedding as is neceſſary for 
reſt and the preſervation of health. And 
whereas, from the nature of the buſineſs of 
a chimney-ſweeper, it is requifite for the 
boys employed in climbing, to have a dreſs 
particularly ſuited to that purpoſe, which 
dreſs is fit only for that part of the occupa- 

tion, the ſaid C. D. doth hereby alſo co- 
venant, promiſe, and agree, to allow and 

deliver to the ſaid apprentice, during the 
term aforeſaid, over and above the faid 
dreſs proper for climbing, two whole and 
complete ſuits of clothing, with ſuitable 
linen, 
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linen, ſtockings and ſhoes, one to be worn 
on the week days, at ſuch times of the day 
as the ſaid apprentice ſhall not be employed 
in his buſineſs; and the other on the Sab- 
bath-day. And further, That the ſaid 
C. D. ſhall and will cauſe his ſaid appren- 
tice to be thoroughly waſhed and cleanſed 
from ſoot and dirt upon his daily return 
from his work; and he ſhall attend at the 
public worſhip of God conſtantly, twice 
every Sabbath-day ; and ſhall teach his 
faid apprentice, or caufe or procure him to 


be taught, the Lord's Prayer, the Belief, the 


Ten Commandments, and ſuch further 


knowledge as may enable him to under- 
ſtand and praQtiſe the duties of a Chriſtian - 
in his ſtation, And moreover, that he the 
faid C. D. ſhall and will, at the end of the 
ſaid term of ſeven years, or other ſooner de- 
termination of theſe preſents, provide, al- 


low, and deliver unto the ſaid apprentice, 


one new whole and complete ſuit of 
cloching, excluſive of the common working- 
dreſs and day-ſuit, with ſtockings and linen 
ſuitable thereto, And if at the expiration of 
the. 


| 
| 
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the ſaid term the ſaid apprentice ſhall not be 
minded to follow the trade or buſineſs of a 
chimney-ſweeper, or ſhall, from youth or 
bodily infirmity, be unfit to be truſted to 
himſelf, and have no parents or friends able 
and willing to receive and prote& him, that 
in ſuch caſe, he the ſaid C. D. ſhall and 
will uſe hjs utmoſt endeavours to procure 
for the ſaid A. B. a maſter in the ſea- 
ſervice, or ſome other uſeful employment, 
and ſhall and will maintain the ſaid A. B. 
at his own expence for ſuch time, not ex- 
ceeding over and after the 
expiration of the term aforeſaid, as he the 
ſaid A. B. ſhall be unprovided with em- 
ployment. In witneſs whereof the ſaid 
parties to theſe preſents have hereunto 
interchangeably ſet their hands and ſeals, 
the day and year firſt above written. 


Sealed, &c. 


I hereby certify, that the within- 
written Indenture of apprentice- 
ſhip was regiſtered in my office, 

| purſuant 
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| purſuant to the act of parliament 
in that dehalf, made and provided 


this day of 
178. Folio. 
E. F. Chanterlin 


The fun in any otbet\lles whetochs 
entry of the indenture may be made. 


In ſupport of the teftimony of cruelty to the Climbing: 
boys, TI -ſaveepers N . 


T JO NAS HANWAY, Ih. 
SIR, = 


HAVE read with attention your letters 

to the magiſtrates of London and Weſt- 
minſter, i in favour of the unfortunate chil- 
dren apprenticed to chimney - ſweepers. 
Femit me, Sir, to ſay, that ſuch letters, 
K whether 
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whether ebnſidered i in a political or moral 
view, do you more honour than if they had 
comprized the moſt elevated ſubjects in 
which humanity was leſs intereſted, Com- 
paſſion for the.diſtreſſes of our fellow-crea- 
"tures, in whatever ſphere they are fated to 
move, is the firſt virtue in human nature: 
and the pleaſure of relieving them is ſuffi 
ciently known to benevolent minds. That 
pleaſure is the greater where it involves the 
general good; and it will be obvious to the 
Public, that your endeavours to alleviate 
the calamities you ſo forcibly delineate, are 
adapted to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity at large. 

There is nothing fictitious, Sir, in the 
circumſtances you have repreſented, I have 
ſeen them ſubſtantiated in various inſtances, 
I remember a poor child's being beat by his 
maſter for crying, as he was about to aſcend 

the chimney he was ordered to clean. Com- 
pelled by the law of neceflity, he obeyet the 
command, and the tyrant departed. On 
the bey's deſcent, I enquired into the cauſe 


f ay" retaRance for which he had been 
= | chaſtiſed. 
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chaſtiſed. With ſome diſſiculty he was per- 
ſuaded to remove the rags that tended to 
vellicate the excoriations of which he com- 
plained. Added to ſtripes, he was denied 
the ſuſtenance for which nature will combat 
ſo many diſaſtrous ſcenes, unleſs he diſ- 
charged the taſks that were daily bart 
bim. 1 


In the retroſpect of theſe b ee 


it is not to be ſuppoſed improbable that he 


may have ſince fallen a victim to ſickneſs, 
or to depredations committed on the lives 
and fortunes of others. In either of theſe 
caſes, humanity muſt feel for his fate; and 
the general preſervation prove the neceſlity 
of the attention you have ſa,judiciouſly re- 
commended. +. To ſuch attention I truſt, the 
guardians of the commonwealth ml 80 | 

as it becomes them, 


As the diſeaſes of the human fabric. are 


only to be leſſened in the prevention of their 
cauſes; ſo thoſe of the community require 
a ſuppreſſion of the evils from which they 
are found to originate. The endeavours 


of the phyſician and the magiſtrate to 


K 2 enxterminate 
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exterminate the reſpective maladies that 
ſolicit their care, will otherwiſe be equally 
in vain, The obſervance of temperance is 
not more eſſential to the health of the ani- 
mal ceconomy, than the moral regulations 
of ſociety are neceſſary for the welfare of the 
ſtate: In the omiſſion of either, the diſ- 
orders of which we complain will continue 
to occur. Hence the frequent occaſion for 
medical preſcription in human diſeaſes, and 
the numerous felonies and other miſde- 
meanors that demand the ſentence of the 
law. 

But it is not, Sir; (permit me to add) at 
the preſent hour, that the writer is qualified 
to expatiate on a ſubject which merits the 
attention of more powerſul adyocates, and 
which is ſo much better handled by your 
own pen. 


I am, with reſpectful deference, 
b FAN 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


W. Renwick. 


ANSWER ro Ma. RENWICE. 


8 1 x, 


HE letter which you have been 
pleaſed to addreſs to me, is a flatter- 

ing teſtimony of your approbation of the 
principles which I have adopted; and, as it 
goes to your knowledge of facts, the ſatiſ- 
faction it affords is the greater. We may 
lament that the doctrine of true religion, 
and true politics, being the ſame, is not 
ſo univerſally inculcated, as to be deemed 
rebellion againſt the Majeſty of Heaven to 
talk any other language. The poſition is 
as obvious as that true ſelf-love and ſocial 
are the ſame, If, as you obſerve, moral 
efforts are not ſupported by political regu- 
lations, the cauſe of virtue is abandoned, 
and anarchy invited. — I underſtand that 
K 3 you 
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you are in the medical line; your remark 
on the cruelty which you have ſeen, re- 
ſpecting a poor boy's wounds, carries with 
it the more force: it muſt ſhudder every 
being that wears in his breaſt the heart of a 
man; and I truſt will have its weight in 
obtaining the public regulations we are 
now w ſeeking for, 


FS | am, with much gratitude, 
SI R, 
— Ky *** 


humble ſervant, 


2 % 


Jonas Hanwar., 
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Sunday Schools for Prom: children efential fo the infiruce 
tion and the reform of the common people. - 


75 JONAS HANWAY, /. 


S IR, 


HAVE of late received inerprelble ſa- 

tisfaction by the peruſal of your correſ- 
pondence, .in behalf of a diftrefſed part of 
our fellow-creatures, With you I feel for 
their ſufferings ; actuated by your noble 
ambition, T could wiſh to meliorate their 
ſituation, Such is my motive in thus ad- 
dreſſing you. I do not mean, Sir, to enter 
on the propriety of ſubjects, or modes of 
performance, which you have well con- 
ſidered ; neither have I an idea of recom- 
mending any amendment to your general 
plan, I could wiſh, however, to engage 
| 4 5 peer 
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your patronage to a ſcheme — a ſcheme 
which ſeems well calculated to promote, in 
ſome degrea, your preſent undertaking, _ 

The ſubject, Sir, to which I here refer, is 
the introduction of Sunday Schools into the 
metropolis. I am well aware of the great 
difficulty which may attend this ſcheme; I 


have long thought of it, and have as often 


been diſcouraped by Its Artus aſpeR, 
However, it has to me the appearance of 
promiſing much in aid to your own iplan 
and permit me to ſay, that your name might 
prove of the utmoſt aſſiſtance in the promo- 

tion of ſo deſirable. a purpoſe, | 

Tt were an inſult to your underſtanding | to 
point out what ineſtimable benefits might 
be deduced to the public from ſimilar inſti- 
tutions. Their good effect and tendency 
have been amply experienced i in the towns of 
Glouceſter, Briſtol, Canterbury, &c. where 
they have already well eſtabliſhed. What 
then might be the conſequence, could it be 
effected in this ſink of univerſal difipation 
and vice! 


To the world at n I would recom- 
mend 


- — 
* 
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mend it as a ſcheme productive of real ad- 
vantage; for the well-being of ſociety depends 
in no ſmall degree on the virtue of its members. 
But to you, Sir, I would obſerve what ſus 
perlative felicity, both here and hereafter, 
we might hence accumulate on a wretched 
ſet of individuals, ho at preſent know not 
in what manner to acquire comfort in this 
world, or to enſure felicity in the next. 

Excuſe the liberty I have taken in thus 
addreſſing you. Should any proſpect in fu- 


ture appear of accompliſhing this deſirable 


purpoſe, I ſhall be happy in ranking en 
as one of nds tellow-labourers. 


1 


f Your 8, &c. 


A Loxpow CLERGYMAN. | 


bet e „rr 
: Dani 13 ; b j {4 
Ta a London Clergyman, 
In praiſe of bi propoſal for Sunday Schools for the ebil. 


dren of the poor, and complaining of the * id 
boom r F 237 b ih fl 


Sin, 


Return you my humble thanks for the 
honourable mention you make of my 
labours in the cauſe of humanity, and par- 


ticularly for your improvement of my hint, 


in relation to Sunday Schools for poor bly 


dren. - | 

I would gladly contribute my mite to- 
wards promoting the pious and beneyolent 
deſign which you ſo zealouſly and judzciouſly 
recommend to us. No one poſſeſſed of any 


means of being aſliſtant, believing in a 
God, and conſidering religion as his pri- 
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mary object, can ſurely refuſe his aid: 
but with regard to any active part, which L 
can conſiſtently engage to take, you are 
to conſider me as à ſtorm- beaten antient 
man, favoured by Heaven with a long life 
of inceſſant toi] ; and being at length tired, 

am inclined 1% ge to effi Vo cannot, 
with any propriety, depend on me for any 
ſervice of this kind, except my ſincere and 
benevolent recommendation of ſo good a 
deſign. If you will do me the honour 
of 2 viſit, I ſhall be glad; and this may 
be coming nearer the marrow of the mat- 


ter, than a correſpondence with 2 gentle» 


man without a name. 0 

In the mean while, as you ſeem to ſeek 
for my opinion, I muſt add, that where the 
greateſt number of people are aſſembled, 
there the virulency of moral diſeaſes rages 
moſt ; but at the ſame time, I believe the 
ſuccour may be proportioned. a 
In the great towns, where you ſay the 
plan has taken place, there are ten or a 
dozen pariſhes: here we have near one hun- 


dred and fifty; but they are as much diſtin- 
I guiſhed 
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guiſhed as if they were but fue. If a col. 
lection were made in any pariſh of note, 
under a good patronage, a treaſurer of re- 
ſponſibility being appointed, I apprehend 
you would ſoon get money enough; and 
the reſt would follow. The -boys and the 
girls ſhould be under two different, roofs; 
a maſter for the males, and a miſtreſs for 
the ſemales; and if it extended to more 
days than the Sabbath, the expence could be 
no object. We are ſute that piety will pro- 
mote induſtry, induſtry cleanlineſs; and 
the united force of both, whole and clean 
garments. Children, like grown perſons, 
muſt have ſome reſpect ſor themſelves, be: 


fore they will 2. to e their 


neighbour. 

I. apprehend that this is a. mock on 
peculiarly belonging to the clergymen of 
the reſpectiye pariſhes, being in effect cal- 
culated to make the poor children, Chri/tzans. 
As to laymen, though all may not be ac- 


tive enough to take a part, who among 


them can form an idea of oppoſition? Von 
ſubſcribe yourſelf A London Clergyman ; and, 
| » zealous 
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zealous you are as a citizen, and worthy as 
a clergyman, or you would not have made 
ſuch a propoſal. I conceive, that a mo- 
derate degree of addreſs, with ſtrong ex- 
preſſions of philanthropy, cannot fail of 
working on the native ingenuouſneſs of the 
infant mind, ſuppoſing that many children 
are already in a habit of wickednefs. Flat- 
tered by the applauſe which the earlieſt pro- 
penſities to virtuous actions, diſcoverable in 
ſome children, entitle them to; and urged 
on by a generous' emulation, you will 
ſoon make an impreſſion. By the ſublime 
doctrine of Peace on earth, and good-will to- 
wards men, theſe children will ſoon become 
what we may with propriety - call converts 
to Chriſtianity / Some muſt be aſſiſted wi 
books; others taught to read: they will 
all learn to repeat the Belief, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Commandments, If they 
are taught to venerate theſe inſtruments as 
tributary to the fear of that God, gyho. is 
their Father and their Friend, who will 
make them happy, — can you doubt of 
the effect? If at the ſame time you take 
public 


na 
public notice of the children, when they 
appear at the public worſhip, and hear your 
diſcourſes, occaſionally applied to them, it 
will help on your deſign: it will inereaſe 
the number of your advocates : it will 
mend the adults: your ſubſcription will 
Increaſe : the example will ſpread, and you 
will ſee all the good effects which you 


promiſe yourſelf. The happy change of + 


cuſtom, reſpecting the Sabbath-day, may 
be a prelude to their good living through 
all the days of their life. Greater things 
have been done from ſmaller beginnings. 

Vour offer to do the good, is a proof of 
your goodneſs, and will eventually bring 
the deſign to a happy iſſue; and this, us 


well as many other good works, I appre- 


hend depends on the clergy, as the only 
permanent reſource. It is the miĩsfortune of 


our times, that the colder the laity become, 


the leſs zealous the clergy are induced to 
be; but it ought in reaſon to have à con- 
trary effect; for coldneſs in the eauſe of 
piety, acting reciprocally, numbs © thoſe 
powers, which a moderate degree of energy, 

= with 


man of ſentiment muſt be anxious for the 
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with a ſincere faith, might call forth; 
None of us can be inſenſible that ſome- 
thing is n to _ our Temtered 
powers. eee 
It is more eaſy to conceive than deſcribe 
the impreſſions which we receive in our 
childhood; they are hardly ever totally 
worn out. I recollect the ſentiments which 
I firſt received, of reſpe& for your pro- 
feſſion, and the perſons of clergymen: 
theſe have been improved by time, and 
comprehend gratitude and affection; for, 
in proportion as religion is of the higheſt 
importance to mankind, and your order be- 
nefactors of the firſt claſs and dignity, every 


ſupport of your honour and character, You 
will give me leave, on this occaſion, to 
mention, that I have pafled many years of 
my life in ſeveral countries of Earope; and 
ſome of my time in Aſa. I have every- 
where found their prieſts diſtinguiſhed 'by 
their dreſs in commen' uſe, © Religion being 


ſo natural to the ſoul of man, 3 were 


reſpected accordingly, whether Papiſt or 
Calviniſt, 
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Calviniſi, Lutberan or Greet, Jews, Mahgs 


mgtans, or Pagans, the Anglican churchmen 
only excepted: This, I apprehend, ha; 
proved hurtſul tofus! Since the majority 
of, your body threw away their difinguifbed 
beauer and band, clergymen have appeared as 
laymen. be remembrance of the canoni, 
cal diſtinction is ſtrong upon my , minds 
Such impreſſions cannot. be ſuppoſed to be 
received by perſons who are too yqung to 
remember the diſtinction, but the ef. of 
its being defiroyed is the ſame. It would be 
injurious to imagine that any. clergyman ſe- 
eretly wiſhes to appear as a layman, as if 
he had little or no honour for his pro- 
ſeſſion: I believe, the majority take up the 
layman's hat as an indifferent cuſlom : but 
is it in the nature of things, that diſ- 
tinctions in appearance can be indifferent? 
To me it appears, that a conſiderable. por: 
tion of that influence, which you might 
have on the minds of the laity, is by this 
means loſt, When forms and external 
modes, by the force of capricious. refiges 


TI ws ) 


ments, or inconſtancy of temper, cenſe 
to be treated with reſpect, the benefits in- 
tended by the wiſdom and experience of 
our anceſtors are totally obliterated. This 
opinion ſeems to be realized in your pet- 
ſons; for much of that humble ſimplicity, 
which might be diſcovered among the in- 
ferior claſſes of the people, now appears to 

de loſt, eſpecially in theſe vaſt cities; and 
conſequently the work which you have at 
heart may be the leſs eaſy. Happy might 
it be, if this were the only fink of ini- 
quity ; but it appears, that in the propor- 
tion of one perſon who, forty years fince, 
fell a victim to public juſtice, in the pro- 
vinces of this realm, twenty are now 
offered. Various cauſes may have contri- 
buted to ſo fatal an effect; but if external 
diſtinctions are delivered up, to be the ſport 
of time, and are offered at the altars of 
cuſtom and capricious humour: if in 
common life no external mark remaitis that 
any order of men is the guardian of 'the 
laws of heaven, the rod of the magiſtrate 
will hardly avail as a collateral fecurity ; 
L for 


—— 
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For he alſo appearing without diſtinction, 
and conſequently without creating any awe, 
we loſe the effect; and all fear of puniſh» 
ment in both worlds is ſo far removed. 

Buy refining away our common ſenſe, we 
loſe our virtue: We differ from ourſelyes, 
and from the reſt of the world, and are 
plunged into a labyrinth of difficulties, be- 
yond any other nation. As to any gend 
that comes of ſuch a conduct, it would be 
difficult to trace it out: the evil is appa- 


rent. Under a notion of being wiſer than 


other nations, we are, in this inſtance, 
more fooliſh ; and if our legiſlators and 
clergy do not ſet us right, what is to be the 
end thereof! "0 NN! 

There is another A in which 
I conceive ſome of you overlook your /in- 
tereſt; Can a clergyman ſpend an hour, 
and ſometimes two hours, in adjuſting, 
with an elaborate exactneſs, every, ſingle 
hair on his head * Howeyer decent it may 
be to give nature ſome afliſtance, and pay a 
certain reſpect to common cuſtom, what- 


ever goes to exceſs, in a moral view, mult 
| | be 


c 
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de offenſive. So much vigilance in the 
cure of diſtempered ſouls; ſo much ſim 
plicity in the imitation of apoſtoliea]' pu- 
rity is neceſſary, that abſtracted” from the 
extravagancy of the c, the practice muſt 
appear to every ſerious man unworthy. I 
am confident, that you who have conceived 
ſo proper an intention in reſpect to the 
children of the poor, cannot vindicate a 
cuſtom which ſeems bettet caleulated to 
cheriſh pride, than to ſpread the influences 
of the goſpel among the wretched band of 
« individuals, who at preſent know not in 
« what manner to acquire comfort in this 
world, or to enſure felicity in the next: 
for ſuch, as you truly 1 10m there abe in 
vaſt numbers. 

You will eaſily 4900 has 1 90 nk 
mean to recommend any thing ſordid in 
attire, The raiment which is rather above 
than below a man's fortune, beſpeaks his 
virtue and knowledge of the world, and 
ſupports thoſe diſtinctions among men; 
which are neceſſary to ſubordination and 
government. The common excuſe - I 

: L 2 * conform 
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t conform to the cuſtom that prev ails, that 
I may not appear ſingular,“ is ſaying in 
effect, It is more my intereſt, with reſpect 
« to both worlds, to comply with the 
* fancy and caprice of this world, than to 


c exerciſe my reaſon, though that exereiſe 


« js confeſſedly the glory of a man. 
An obſtinate reſiſtance of an indifferent 
euſtom, may in ſome caſes rather afford 
proof of pride than humility :' but the firſt 
confideration is the moral tendency of 'a&+ 
tions; the next, the mode in which"we 
may militate againſt the en of on 
euſtoms. 

We are all apt to maintain an e 
of ſelf-importance, which, on a nicer ſeru- 
tiny, is a vain conceit; for whether 2 
man deviates from a cuſtom or complies 
with it, like many other events, it paſſes 
away like a cloud that overſhadows the 


earth. The wonder is, that men ſhould 
fear that their conduct will be wonderful, 
becauſe it is reaſonable. Almoſt every ex- 
cuſe of this kind is founded on a principle 

of falfe timidity ; but the evils created to 
: ſociety 


e 
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ſociety by a deviation from reaſon, are per- 
manent. Many ſuffer, from an apprehen- 
ſion of ſuffering. If they follow the dic- 
tates of fancy, in preference to thoſe of the 
underſtanding, they may be induced to be- 
lieve they ſhall injure none except them- 
ſelves; but the example is deadly: they 
offer incenſe to an inferior power, inſtead 
of paying homage to the true Gad. He 
who gave reaſon to be the guide of life, 
certainly intended we bu exerciſe the 
higher faculties in preference to the lower, 
and conſequently obey our judgment, not 

our fancy. Do you imagine, Sir, if you 
enter ſeriouſly into the inveſtigation of the 
change which we are ſuppoſing to be pro- 
ductive of conſiderable good, that you ſhall 
have no advocate; that you ſhall have no 
follower or aſſociate; that the underſtand 
ing of no man will prevail over the abſur- 
dities of cuſlom; and that you ſhall not be 
able to maintain your u Ho ds 
the graver part of the clergy ſtand in effi. 
mation, who do not comply with fantaſti- 


cal cuſtoms? Is not the empire of vir- 


L 3 tue 
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tue ſtil] ſupported, 3 not in its wel 
ſplendor? LES t 


The great Apoſtle, who ſays he — 


things to all men, that he might win ſome, does 

not ſay that he complied with any fantaſti- 
cal cuſtom; but rather that he found the 
gentle arts of perſuaſion generally carried 
with them ſo reſiſtleſs a force, that men of 
ingenuous minds, or thoſe whoſe hearts 
wete open to conyiction, believed: ſuch as, 
from the ſuperiority of their underſtanding, 


diſcerned: the force of his pm * 


Came his conventis. 

Human nature is the 3 — 5K 3 
cauſes will generally produce the ſame ef- 
fects; but there is one diſtinguiſhed feature 
in our divine religion, which baffles all the 
forces of human folly, and eclipſes all the 
powers of the prince of this world: it is 
this, We are not permitted to do evil, that good 
muy come of it. We are forbidden to take 


the reins of en out of the hands of 


Heaven. 245 

Be well aſſured, Sir, . for Ws Dn 
reaſon. that you might be 7 ingular, as the 
245! | beginner 
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I 
beginner of one good work, you might be 
able to do another. If you were to ap- 
pear only in the hat of ſacerdotal dignity, 
you would act the more conſiſtent part, 
and become the better qualified to carry 
through the work you propoſe, ſimply by 
a modeſt diſtinction, which would ſpeak 
this language: You may judge from 
„ my dreſs and appearance, that I am a 
ce teacher of the goſpel of Chriſt, and con- 
, ſequently am acting in character in my 
© endeavours to nen you from the error 
of your ways.” if 
This, Sir, I leave to your e "lt 
confident as I am that you will find your 
work ſo much the more eaſy, as you purſue 
the moſt conſiſtent plan in the execution of 
it. Nothing can be more obvious than the 
accordance of your deſign with the ends 
of religion, and conſequently the great du- 
ties of Chriſtianity, Whether it regards 
the church or late, the clergy or the laity, I 
apprehend, we ſhall be all under one com- 
mon malediction, if we do not make proper 
exertions: the peculiar neceſſity of the 

L 4 times 
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times we, live in calls for them. Te ſuc“ 


cqur thoſe who are in diſtreſs, for want af 


ſpiritual aid; to guard the child from the 


powers of darkneſs in its ſtate of inne- 
cence; to ſpread the influence of. the goſpel: 
among the poor, are ſurely imperial worksy/ 
and worthy the immediate diſciples of our 
Lord. Nor are they only concerned: if 
the ner of ſtate looks on with a co 
indifference, he is a narrow-minded and 
unworthy flateſman, - To attempt to govern: 
a nation without the aid of religion, is ro. 
bellion againſt the Sovereign of the uni- 
verſe! Whether in the moral, or the 
natural world, if the plant is not kept 
Rraight, by, props, brought from the ſtores o 
human experience, it will be, twiſted by 
eyery blaſt, from the ſkies, and may grow 
into mopſtrous forms, over-ſhadowing tha 
earth with horrors | Inſtead of diffuſing 
rays of glory round the heads of our ru 
lers, both in church and ſtate, we ſhould 
behold the ravages which ignarance and im- 
picty ku gyer the face of the earth," 
on THY 133 12 Theſe 
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Theſe are figirss ; but they d6' not apply 
the leſs to the underſtanding, "Wh6 is to 
be reſponſible for the calamities which Cares 
leſſneſs brings on a riſing generation ? IF 
we are blinded with the filth of iniquity, 

we muſt live in danger of ſtumbling into 
perdition. Time will record the evil ;* but 
the political enn ny not be the more 
remote. 

The mercies of ig are infinite, and 
paſt finding out; but the wiſdom and the 
juſtice of the great Ruler of the earth are 
not leſs awful; and hiſtory, the faithful 
monitor of men, inſtructs us what we ought 
to do to avoid thoſe events, which have 
changed the very name and properties of 
nations, and delivered their lands ta 
ſtrangers ! If we read the Scriptures, 4 
teach our children to read them, they wilt 
learn that there is a God that | Weed the. 
world | K 
Certain it is, uur by our preſent con- 
duct, human nature is doubly diſgraced 1. 
firſt by thoſe who wander in darkneſs; and 
are a reproach to every idea of moral excel- 
lency; 
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lency; and next, by thoſe who are idle 


ſpectators of ſuch diſgrace. We have ſtill 
much to hope for, as well as much to fear. 


The generous remains of the ferocity of 
dur anceſtors, in their n ſtate, _—_— 
us much to extremes. 

Being fond of novelty, let us invite ay 
return of the golden age. It is generally 
apprehended, that enthuſiaſtic virtue is''a 
contradiction in terms; in dur preſent tem- 
per, there is but little cauſe to fear it. We 
know that there is a paſſionate warmth 
which actuates the nobleſt faculties of the 
ſoul, whether in afßfection or friendſbip, in 
the love of arts, or attention to the du- 
ties of ſocial life: valour in war, and 
piety in religion, partake of it; and 
when it leans to the virtuous fide, it conſti- 
tutes a character of the moſt ſplendid kind. 
Our great object is to avoid the extremes in 
vanity and folly, leſt with a falſe taſte in 
the purſuit of pleaſure, we ſhould act as if 
we were ſent into the world to bamyb 
thought, inſtead of exerciſing the ſoul in 
1811 a $65. - ſuch 
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ſuch benignant enterprizes as ſit and pre-. 
pare it for the bliſs of angels. 
From whatever cauſes our jinſirmities 
ariſe, being conſcious that they are inſitnũ · 
ties, we cannot be too aſſiduous in guarding 
ourſelves againſt them. We are all con- 
vinced, from daily experience, dhat, n pro- 
portion as the mind is occupied in little 
things, it will be diverted: from great ant; 
and of all little things, the leaſt ſoems to be 
a fondneſs in the great majority of our 
youthful clergymen, to appear externally 
unlike clergyman. Exterior appearances 
among men, have a great affinity, with their 
caſt of thought, and their obſervance of the 
duties of life; and it raiſes or inks — 
heir own effort 20191 tdi 
To apply theſe 3 5 dhe: inde 
ence of the clergy on the objects which 
you have immediately at heart, à teacher 
of the goſpel of Chriſt appearing in cha- 
racter as ſuch, and ſpeaking the perſuaſide 
language of Chriſtian precepts, cannot fail 
of making a deep impreſſion. The thoughts 
of children are tender; they have a native 
love 


| | exiſtence. of a Gad be intuitive, on acquired 
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love of truth; their hopes of ſome diſtant 
good, and fears of diſtant evils, influence 
their minds as the operations of reaſon in 
adults; with this difference, that, like wax, 
they receive any impreſſion.— Of what. vaſt 
importance is it then, to make that impreſs 


ſion ann 


n if e 1% af as 


| by- ſocial intercourſe, ſince he who has 


made us, bas placed us in a ſocial fate ; and, 
| when we confider how admirahly things are 
connected, we ſhall be enamoured with the 
| harmony which flows from ſocial. liſe, and 


diſcharge the duties of it. Habits af a 


different nature equally prove, that ſociety 
may be rent and torn, as if man. were in a 
— F war with man, - as ſome. ins 
1 Nen 7 nt 
ls ĩt in the nature of 8 . Dons 
ine Chriſtian prieſthood ſuch as ours, fa 
perfetly informed, fo. deeply read in the 
theory of life and manners, can avoid ſee- 
ing the e 24 LR the -exterioy 
alſtinctibn 
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difinftion of their profeſion ? Would any 
thing tend more to ſuperinduce a gravity of 
deportment, ſach as may incline the laity to 
be the mote deeply and conſtantly cons 
vinced that religion is their firſt and moſt 
ſerious object? Common fenfe muſt ever 
lead the people to perceive, that thougl 
religion, and the teachers of it, are diſtinct 
objects; yet, ſo far as the ſenſes of man- 
kind lead them; their ideas of the teachet 
and the thing taught, will be confound 
ed. Men of ſtudy and reſlection find that 
there is in our native complexion a pro- 
penſity to extremes, and that even learning 
miſapplied, introduces reſinements which 
trample down the fences that 2 =_ 
_ and ſimplicity of our religion. 

I am pleading, Sir, for good old . 
meaning ſignificant cuſtoms, in preference 
to new ones, which ſeem to have 0 
meaning, or'a bad one. From want of 
reſpect for minifters of the *goſpel; the 
tranſition is eafy to a "diſregard of the 
goſpel itſelf: and how are we to ho- 
nour the perſons of our elergy, if we can- 
ey b At 
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not diſtinguiſh them 1 Warte _ 
Ry e 


Tou wiſh e ths poor Ehen n 55 | 


— taught their duty to God, and deli- 
vered from the horrible impieties which 
they learn, even in their infancy; and you 
flatter yourſelf with the hope, that this may 
be done by the countenance of a layman; and, 
according to your opinion of his zeal and 
underſtanding, we may give you credit for 
your opinion, though it ſhould be errone« 
ous. But, if you conſider the ſuperior 
knowledge and dignity of your own ſacred 
function, which can in no inſtance be more 
aptly applied, you will diſcover ſomething 
that pleads much ſtronger for your line of 
official duty to ſuperintend ſuch a work. 
With reſpect to the influence neceſſary to 
accompliſh your purſuit, whether by clergy- 
men or laymen, the rich, and thoſe who are 
flouriſhing in the ſpring or ſummer of life, 


are equally concerned in the great buſineſs. 
in queſtion; otherwiſe you might, in the 
laſt reſort, appeal to the antient, and thoſe 
_ are on the verge of eternity! I can» 


not 
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not help obſerving on this occaſion, that 
the clergy have a moſt favourable opportu- 
nity of reverting to the honourable antient 
diſtin tion which their office entitles them 
to. If they appear in their proper charac» 
ter, it is not to be conceived but that their 
intereſt will increaſe,' both with the great 
and little vulgar. By doing themſelves 
joſtice in ſo material an article, they will 
neceſſarily be the more honoured, As the 
caſe ſtands, the features of every one wha 
goes into orders cannot be known. Even 
in his own pariſh, in theſe vaſt cities, the 
perſon of the miniſter is not familiar to 
a quarter part of his pariſhioners; and it 
would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that any 
gravity of deportment could proclaim, 41 
am a teacher of the goſpellL?L?!U!ů 7 
I have often obſerved, with much ſatiſ- 
faction, during the many years I lived in 
Portugal, that where a common ſoldiet has 
interpoſed in the quarrels of people in the 
ſtreets, his livery, however mean and tar 
niſhed it might be, gave him. a title, in 
their eſteem, to Senhor Soldado he became 
of 
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of conſequence, becauſe he appeared in 
character, thou gh his pay was very mean, 
In all milit tary governments, according to 
my obſervation, military men are gene- 
rally confined to their regimentals, 1 have 
known our admirals refuſe admittance to 
the officers under their command, when 
they have not appeared in their uniform 
eſteeming it a neceſſary. part of diſei- 
N . 3 

Under all governments, except ours, the 
clergy i in particular, maintain their dignity, 
by appearing diſtinguiſhed as ſuch, The 
ſervice of God is the only perfect liberty J 
and his immediate ſervants might be the 
mote tenacious of their diſtinction in a 
country, where ſomething the neareſt to it 
may be found. Your order is conſidered as 
by a beautiful figure you are aptly called, 
ſoldiers, ſerving faithfully under the great 
Captain of our ſalvation ; not all ſuitably 
provided for as ſuch, becauſe men uſually 
think more of a ape than a ſpiritual 
ente, and are more attached to this little 
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care he takes of his eternal welfare? 


little meaning, I beg leave to tell you, that 


as 6 | ality 44 bt it oi jobs 
and faces covered, excites in my breaſt an 


robes, and other enſigns of royalty, and ap- 


| #7 
ftceting ſcene, than to the vaſt congerns of 
aernity! To judge from the experience which 
the world furniſhes, your proviſion would 
increaſe with your zeal : I am ſure jt ought 
to do ſo: We naturally love thoſe who ap- 


pear to love us : and what greater love can | 


a man ſhew to his neighbour, than, by the 


Not to droj my ſubje&, as if 1 bad very 


I ſometimes meet a clergyman in the ſtreet, 
in bis lay-babity upon ſolemn duty, at the 
head of the proceſſion of 4 funeral, 80 To 
obſerve him in his ſecular ſmart-cocked hat, 
undiſtinguiſhed by any one clerical token, 
while the mgqurners have their :nly cloaks 


idea of ſorrow mixed with diſdain, as an 
* 


event which depreciates the dignity of ke 


ſacrid order, If the ſupreme magiltrate In 


his ſecular duty, were to throw away 


pear in a bunting-frock and a ſcratch-wig, 
with the hair of it over his eye-brows, 
though his authority ſhould have the Tame 
. * : N M 


force 


1 
dreg an men of ſuperior education, would, 

it not be dangerous to admit the vulgar ta. 
the ſight ? — How ſtands the caſe in the, 
great concerns of religious imprefons ?. ku - 
Whether the preſent cuſtom of your ap”. 
nce ' as. miniſters of the goſpel, ori- 
ginated in the inſolence of ſome. of the 
ruder ſons of liberty miſunderſtood ;, in any. 
remarkable defect in the conduct of any | 
clexgymen, or the combined force of both, 
ſeems to, be a. queſtion of more curiofity 
than uſe, eſpecially as it might ſerve only 
to leſſen « ourſelves in our own eſteem, | 

In the laſt century, affected ſanctity and 
hypocritical appeals to Heaven, brought the, 
elergy into contempt : we muſt now, guard 
againſt levity and a ſupereilious diſdain of 
forms and modes of diſtinction. We are, 
not, in fuch a ſtate of madneſs, that you, 
have any thing to fear from appearing. 
in your. prager charatter. Thoſe who. are 
in. their right. winds, will be the ſtrongen 
in numbers, and, in ſound. principles: and 
the. moſt, grofligate will be, afraid to, utter 


4. word. againſt you; Nothing leſs than 
* inſanity 


; 
b 
J 
| 


_ cuſtom, pregnant with no good, and which 


clergymen down to a lower level. Some 


ns 

mfanity could excite them to inſult youy- 
and nothing would be more ee 
a magiſtrate. 
A proper regard of the clergy or thay? 
ſelves, is the readieſt way to render the 
laity attentive to whit they fay. «- Your 
concern for children could never exoite any 
reſentment in the breaſt of 4 parent, or an 
other man fit to be truſted with the freedum 
of his own perfon. You can neyer appear. 
in ſo honourable a light as che immediate 
diſciples of our Lord: and if as ſuch, you de. 
fire to go about doing good, I cannot avoid 
expreſſing my withes, tbat you ſhould: enjoy 
every advantage that reaſon and experience; 
can afford, I have often wondered thay 
the dignitaries of the church have not in- 
terpoſed their admonitions, or employed the 
arts of perſuaſion to ſtop the progreſs of a 


can ſerve no other end than. to bring 


are more inclined to decorate the head” er. 
ternally, with an elaborate exactneſs, thun 


to 1 the diſtinction of their profeſſion ; 


M 2 but 


neſs, and ſtand in the utmoſt need of l 8 
the aſſiſtance which our moſt learned, pious, 


1. 1 


but while the pre the roſt, a 
band, and fuch marks of dignity, yield up 
their place, as if they had no ſhare in the 
fortunes of churchmen in either world, you 
will loſe ground. Whatever youthful 
thoughts may ſuggeſt to ſome, prefermeni 
can never ariſe from ſuch a cauſe; it never 
can: cheriſh grace, nor e glory” in 
either world! - e hi, 
Nothing which affec̃ts your eſtimation 
with: the vulgar, can be indifferent ;' nor is 
it in the nature of things that you can gra- 
tify one fanciful infirmity, without-its leud- 
ing to another. On the contrary, as your 
conduct is regulated by the laws of reaſon, 
you will acquire an aſcendancy, und put 
yourſelves in a condition of Aung the gun 
-which you mean to do, not in the caſe f 
the infant - mind only, but with thoſe among 
us laymen, who are accompliſhed in wicked - 


- zealous prieſthood can give, to ae from 
3 e W 


nn for human infirmiries, you 
* ; might 


6 


_- 


might appear as emiſſaries from, heavens 
angels of comfort ; reſtorers of peace, to the 
ſouls of men] Many, of our clergy ſtand 
on this ground, and are, moſt, indubitably 
the firſt of benefaQors to their een 
jects and fellom- creature 

You bid. us, 28. you ane required, 3 | 


ſober and vigilant, and aſſign à very good 
and true reaſon for it, that the prince. of 


darkneſs, like a lion, ſeeks whom he can 
devour, Example operating with precept, par- 
ticularly in that which, is the object of our 
ſenſes, promiſes a more happy eyent than the 
precept only. Without any affectation af 
ſanctity, the clergy might do more to gain 
us over to our nobleſt intereſt, and ſeek 
that felicity which you juſtly ſay, “ the 
* moſt. wretched amongſt. us are ſtrangers | 
% how to die.“ Happy might it be, if this 
deſcription comprehended only thoſe who 
are vulgarly underſtood to be the. mot 
wretched, and ſuch, as err, from i 
as well as prophaneſs : but if we ſcrutini 
the times, and examine the conduct of 
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thouſands and tens of thouſands of ſuperior 
education, I fear we ſhall find them to be 
lovers of pleaſure, not riſing higher than 
animal gratifications, or mere amuſement, 
rather than lovers of God, and attentive to 
the vaſt concerns of an immortal fle 
We believe in that ſtate, and act as if we 
did not believe in it. Enraptured, for the 
hour, with the gay appendages and ſplendid 
ornaments which modern improvements in 
arts have introduced, or the vanity of the 
heart has ſuggeſted to "bo inſtruments of hap · 
pinefs, we think more of being heirs to ſuch 
things, than of heirdom to the en * 
that immortality | | | 
What a taſk have the clergy to e 
to convince us laymen of our deluſion, and 
the errors of our ways! As men aban- 
don bad and fooliſh praQtices, they gene- 
rally acquire good and wiſe habits: and as 
reſolution and firmneſs of mind increaſe, the 
power of doing good to ourſelves and others 
augments. I am not invading your pro- 
vince when, as a moraliſt conſcious of my 
own offences, I reaſon from obſervation 
concerning 


rt 1 
concerning the neceflity of being indefati- 
gable in recommending a return to Tuch ol 
cuſtoms as may increaſe our common intereſt 
ad neff... 


As men wiſh for the king om of God in 
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conſiſtency 2 K of purſuing, your:! 


pious wiſbes; I hope I r call them * 
intentians. M4 


Take us in the aggregate, and choudlh 


it would be ſevere to ſay we live with. 


determine in general, that we live with! 
bim And ſince I have thus boldly gra- 
tied the zeal with which you have in- 


ſpired me, will you give me leave ta alk, 


if: fumily· prayer is not the trueſt ſource! of 


tke great majority of the families of the 
opulent, or even of the ſober part of us in 
common life? And how are the common 
people, who compoſe a large part of great 
families, to be kept in mind of religious du- 
ties, unleſs they have a call of this kind?ꝰ 

Let the clergy perſiſt in preaching on the 
neceffity of a duty, eſſential to the ſpiritudl' 


lifs:of man, as is that part of our religion; 


which in general the common people do nat 
underſtand; I mean, the ſacrament of our 
Lord's ſupper, which might be rendered fas' 
miliar to thouſands, who have no compre- 
henſion 


domeſtic piety; and if you find it among 
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henſion of it as an indiſpenfible duty.” They 
indulge a faiſe fear, to the extin&ion of 
true bope, as founded in this act of abe- 


dience, of remembering their Redeemer | 


Can we wonder at their lives being ſo dif- 


ſolute, when the greateſt check is ſo much 


laid aſide, or removed ? And how are their 
prejudices to be overcome, unleſs you em- 


ploy the force of your labours +. - 


In the mean while, are not many ſeized 
with fear, that if they go aut of the beaten 
path, and make exertions with energy, in the 


pulpit, and out of it, they ſhall be ſuſpected 


of adopting falſe principles? I believe this is 
frequently our melancholy caſe; though to 
ſuppoſe a man to err in doctrine, becauſe 
he is uncommonly zealous, with reſpect ta- 
any religious duty of indiſpenſible authority, 


and as the means of maintaining a Chriſtian 
life, ſeems to be no leſs than betraying both 


reaſon. and religion: it is one of thoſe: ab- 
ſurdities which confounds all diſtinctions. 
Not to act as Chriſtians in reſpect to an eſ- 
ſential obligation, can be reconciled only 


x tho 3 


by the "conſideration of à timid, or un- b 
manly turn of mind, as remote from the g 
true ſpirit of Chriſlianity, as inconſiſtent re 
with hope, under any faith or any reaſon in ſc 
the breaſt of man. Where we have not re- > 
ſolution to do right, we muſt neceflarily do b 


wrong : there is no paſſive Rate of indiffer- 
ence, If we yield up our greateſt intereſt to 
the gratification of a prevailing humour, 
indolence and diffipation will ſucceed : we 
ſhall give a preference to that which amuſes 
for the preſent moment, and leave the Falun 


9 totally unprovided for. 

| Such I take to be the quality of our pre- MW * 
| ſent rage for amuſcments, that the heart h i 

1 much oftener polluted, than the under- P 
is ſtanding improved! As to private Ame 

at Aevotion, the neglect of it is the great ſource " 
1 'of the evil; it proves as if we thought it : 


had no properties to keep us within bounds; 
or that to be ſo kept, is a matter of no mo- 
ment to an intelligent accountabſe being! 
Another old cuſtom is treated very un- 
2 we oftener pray for dur dal te 
oy 


Ae 


11 } 
bread, than we thank God for it when he- 
gives it us. Saying grace, conſidered as 4 
religious duty, ſo congruous with common 
ſenſe and reafon, is treated as if it were fit 
only for the vulgar, and rarely NUDES * 


by them with any ſeriouſneſs. 


You muſt be ſenſthle, Sir, that a nf 
general thinks of the ſmall, as well as the 
grand detail of war, and provides for the 
common neceſſaries of animal liſe, or he 
would ſoon be without an army to fight 
wich. Common ſenſe leads us likewiſe ta; 
think, that ſo it muſt be in our ſpiritual. 
warfare, reſpecting duties ſignificant in 
themſelves, and of fo direct a ane to 
promote piety... ... / | 

Nothing is more evident; than that Gold 
cuſloms are really religious duties ; they are. 
a part of the ſyſtem, and eſſential to our 
happineſs, If we, do not meaſure our hap». 
pineſs by cheriſhing the thought of what 
may, and of what muſt be, but by the diſſipa- 
tion of it, as if we were butterflies, or erea - 
tures of a day onlys War way be the end ? 

Ho 
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How * the bent of our modern 
ments promote a firm and maſculine turn 


of thought? There are ſome intermixed - 


with noble principles, which. might be: ins 
corporated into the ſyſtem of our lives; 
but theſe are balanced by others, and 2 tis 


diculous intercourſe, called vi/atings, without 


meaning, and. deeds of diſſipation without 
end. I believe you will readily grant, that, 
for a, nation aſpiring at manlineſs, in the 
2 tenor of her , we lean 0 
much to the puerile ſide. rande 

Wbat think you of the good: old. vey 
wor ſhipping God twice en the Sabbath 
We now ſay, it interferes with our dinner: 


it does not fuit with our eaſements thus x 


few the molt pernicieus example, and then 
wonder at the effect. It is by deeds of ſenſe, 
and faith, and purity of doctrine, by which 
we may poſſibly go to the root of our ic 
moral diſarders. Fl 3, 2 0 
ns es cod; you now na 
is a proof that we ought not by, any means 


to deſpair. It is generally ſuppoſed, that 
the right end to begin is youth; but it 


S 2 ſhould 
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ſhould be, more particularly, ' youth born 
law givers, and leaders of mankind : but the 
inſtruction of children undiſciplined and 
roving in our ſtreets, or ſuch as are in the 
hands of parents Who have little or no re- 
ligion, is in effect preaching tbe goſpel to tb 
poor, and conſequently a ſervice of high 
importance, at all times, and indiſputably ſo 
at this. It is not carrying them into 
the fields to hear the rants of enthuſiaſts, 
but giving them gentle inſtruction; and by 
the ſoothing arts of parental love, rendering 
ſuch inſtruction, which is the foundation of 
all moral and political government, the v 
of our happineſs. I therefore hope, that no- 
thing which I have ſaid, will induce you to 
believe that I am influenced by any mo- 
tives, either cynical or capricious. I know 
too much of my on ſins and infirmities, 
not to make very large allowances for thoſe 
of other men, whatever their profeſſion may 
be, or whatever their various duties may 
call on them to perform. But I til} revert 
to this doQrine; that philoſophers;'as well 48 
divines, muſt draw their ſhafts' againſt cuſ- 
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tome of any immoral tendency, belore they | 


r the. 
or 4tale vulgar, 

Tie walk fraple truths, wk the (a 
eaſy to underſtand, are the moſt important; 


F * 
\ — 


If you take up your object fimply and indes 


pendently of any of the coſfoms I have men- 
tioned, I believe you will ſuceced, but not 
fo radically or effectually. Reſdlve 4b lea 
to male your appearance before your chils 


as ſuppoling that their reaſonable odedience 
nnen } 2008p 


— tone of var and tho ar. 


our eagerneſs to obtain the means of gratis 
tying it, have made ſuch impreſſions, that 
the ſmall calm voice of reaſon and religion 


us; but the violations of them may baffle 


the efforts of the legiſlator and the me- 


giſtrate in ſuch a manner, that if we de 
1 3 | not 


dren'in Gad, in the moſt amiable light, aud 
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wiſe be more ſenſible of our diſtreſs. The 
name of religion or liberty cannot fecure 


ti 
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nat apply our Grength. to. the. Phi- gorenes 
tion by the power of religion, we ſhall hazard 
our being involved in anarchy, much ſooner 
than is vulgarly imagined. /nfira#ton only 
can prevent that devaſtation of morals 
which accelerates the political decay of a 
nation, of which, we evezy day ſee the 
moſt convincing proofs. From the imper- 
ſection of all earthly things, the natural 
body is born with the ſeeds of its own diſ- 
ſolution z ſo it is in the political con- 
ſtitution: but it is no leſs true, that righte- 
ouſneſs gives it the more permanent eſta- 
bliſhment. This effect evidently ariſes 


from the order of divine government, if not 


from the intervention of that particular 
providence which is beyond our diſcoyery. - 
In what a wretched condition is zhat 
country, the outrages of a great part of 
whoſe people have reached to ſuch a height, 
that ſhe has not the means of puniſhing, 
them! The ſad neg/e of preparing proper 
priſons for labour in falitude, attended with 
fuitable religious inſtruction, involves us in 
4 "abxrinth, of digen. The number of 


convicłi 
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canvicts in the priſons of this kingdom, 


mixed together as in a ſeminary of tuition, 
every day becoming more abominably cor- 


rupt, confounds the underſtanding; nor 


does the heart bleed leſs for the great mug 
bers exccuted | 

Whatever temporary expedients neceſſity 
may ſuggeſt, neither executions nor tranf- 
portations amount to a radical cure of the 
evil: we muſt appeal to the primary cauſe 
of moral rectitude, in moral and account- 
able agents. What can avail ſo well as 
inſtruction to the riſing generation, of 
which your plan conſtitutes an eſſential 


part? If we exert ourſelves, we may hope 


that the great Governor ef the earth will 
not caſt us off !—So long as we endeavour 
to breed up a race of men to worſhip him 
in ſpirit and in truth, we may hope for good, 
and no -longer. Aſk the generality of 
maſters in trades, mechanic arts, and ma- 
nufactures; whether they take care that 
their apprentices pray, as they were wont 
to do in hoſpitals or ſchools, or, as we vul- 
1 term it, if they ſay their prayers con- 

ſtantly 
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ſtantly morning and night; they look at 
you as if you aſked the queſtion-imper-= 
tinent. But how are our youth bred, if they 
live without offering their homage to their 
God? How is any religious effect to 4 
produced without practice, ſupported h 
Hruction? Inflruttion is the baſis of the 25 
ral government on which alone à nation 
can ſtand firm: our neglect, in its due la- 
titude, is one proof of our capital defi- 
ciency. — The Almighty is not ſpeedy | to 
execute his verigeance on offending” mah : 
the diſpenſations of his P. ac we may 
obſerve, are often ſlow in our puniſhments, 
as if they were acts of mercy, to bring us to 
repentance. But where is it found in the 
hiſtory of mankind, that a nation become 
extremely wieked exiſted long, without ſuf- 
fering in a national capacity ? Have we not 
ſeen ourſelves on the verge of being. over- 
whelmed by a hoſt. of foes? We are, at 
this time, c called upon to be on our guard, 
that we do not overwhelm ourſelves! Nuth- 


bers. of us are in the greateſt need of a 
| N check: 
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check: Inattention to our duties, in our 
teſpective conditions, is become an evil that 
gives us very juſt grounds for fear, unleſs 
we mend our manners. Our attention to 
the riſing generation of the labouring poor, 
will give the ſtrongeſt evidence of our ſin- 


'  cerity in the ſight of God: as it compre- 


hends the moſt exalted charity, it is ſurely 
one of the greateſt ſervices: we can render 
our country: therefore, Sir, I hope you 
will act up to your own principle, and en- 
gage your order in a purſuit which will do 


them honour, and be no leſs profitable in 


the event, with reſpe& to both worlds. 


Your propoſal cannot be received as a' 
ſubject of doubtful ſpeculation : it com- 


prehends the ſpirit and eſſence of our reli- 


gion, being replete with the moſt joyful- 


hope. The diſcoveries made by the goſpel: 
are level to the comprehenſion of the chil- 
dren of the Poor, upon the great principle 
of the mercies of God, from generation to 
generation, to thoſe who obey his com- 


mandments ; nor are they leſs eſſential to 


thoſe who are born lawgivers, or educated in 
ide - the 
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the deepeſt erudition. However ſome may 
fooliſhly flatter themſelves, experience, the 
ſteady guide of life, proves'that diligence, 
caution, and ſincerity of heart, are abſolute 
requiſites for acquiring that meaſure of di- 
vine aſſiſtance which the goſpel promiſes ; 
and that conſolation, in the tremendous 
proſpect of a life to come, for which the 
ſoul of man ſo naturally longs ! a 
Among the little tracts which you may 
ſelect for the hi/torical part, and remarks on 
the gteat events of the ſacred hiſtory, the 
Rev. Mr. Sellon's Abridgment of the Serip- 
tures preſents itſelf, as ſuited to children, 
and yet manly and ſtrong in ſenſe. , 
It appears to me, in the moſt ſtriking 
point of view, that the preachers of the 
goſpel cannot more effectually imitate the 
great Founder of our religion, than by 
entering cordially into the ſpirit and ſub- 
ſtance of your deſign ; it being confeſſed, 
that crowds of accountable beings, not 
objects of the parochial attention, have 
C 
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parents ſo poor, ignorant, or profligate, that 


their children are left in the ſtate of the 


wild aſs's colt. Nor can it be preſumgd 
that the clergy ever forget the conduct of 
their Maſter, who admitted :t/e children 
into his arms, and recommended them to 
the protection of Heaven. He taught 


his 4; liſciples to treat them with a pecu- 


liar tenderneſs ; and inculcated the leſſon 
with the care of a parent, and the kind- 
neſs of a friend. Even he, who now fits 
at the right hand of the Moſt High, will 
ſurely accept this offering: he will not 
reject the performance of a deſign of ſuch 
extenſive beneyoJence : he will receive, it 
as one of the moſt glorious ſervices which 
you can, render the. cauſe, for which. the 
Saviour of the world. came down from the 
boſom of his Father! From the conſider- 
ation of his example, it ſurely cannot be 
below the dignity of the moſt exalted cha- 
racter; and whatever your condition may 
be, the generoſity of your propoſal muſt be 
kf of you, 


The 
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The mutual love and affectionate con- 
cern for the happineſs of others, compre- 
hended in Chriftianity, is ſo congenial to 
the ſoul, and ſuch a ſource of peace, 
ſecurity, and joy, as muſt captivate the 
tender hearts of children. Though you 
ſhould find the minds of ſome young per- 
ſons already warped, your efforts will 
ſtraiten them again. Happy would it be, 
if modern education, in general, were cal- 
culated to render children more humble 
and attentive to the important truths which 
you mean to recommend to the poor. 
Solicit the contributions of your pariſhion- 
ers, and ſeek for proper perſons to inſtruct 
the children. The great object will be, to 
employ only ſuch maſters and miſtreſſes as 
are capable and willing, though they ſhould 
be paid the beſt price that ſuch a duty may 
entitle them to. Vour eye pervading their 
conduct, will at once countenancè and keep 
them to their duty: the parochial-officers 
will feel the benefit by the induſtry that 
will follow. If you are acquainted with 
N 3 the 
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the method of proceeding in other cities, 
you may improve upon it, and -accompliſh 
the work in your own pariſh. Collect the 


ore in its rudeſt ſtate; ſome of it will refine 
into gold. Though it may appear a Hercu- 


lean labour, from the practices of many 
being apparently againſt ſuch efforts, it 
cannot be upon a principle of infidelity, ſo 


much as a cuſtom of careleſſneſs ; as if they 
underſtood nothing but the awful threats 
of divine vengeance, to rouze them from 


their lethargy of ſin. 
Reaſoning from fear only, is betraying 
reaſon: Hope for the beſis There is ſtill 


remaining much virtue, if it were called 
forth. Truſt to the majeſty of truth, as 
its awful powers extend to religion, theſe 


never failing to ſhew themſelves in a 


manner beyond what is generally con- 
ceived, Without any proſtitution of your 
dignity, you may find it neceſſary to“ be 
<< all things to all men, that you may win 
„ ſome,” If, in obſerving the conduct of 


your great Maſter, you endeavour to“ ſup- 
| port 
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cx ** the conſiſtence between 20 parti- 
& cular action, and each particular ſitua- 
c tion,” you will diſcover, in more than 
theory the conformity of all his actions 
« to one common rule, the word of God; 
ce and their tendency to one common end, 
ce the ſalvation of mankind.” Theſe © may 
ce beexplored by. the profound moralift, and 
© muſt be admired by the pious believer, but 
« cannot be deſcfibed without a portion of 
&© that matchleſs ſimplicity with which 
„they are recorded by the inſpired evan- 
« geliſts: too plain for ornament, and too 
“ grand for illuſtration, the character of 
&« Teſus leaves at a * tho Wen of 
language.“ | | 
Our attention to that beautiful ſim- 
plicity, will bid faireſt to obtain the glo- 
rious prize contended for, If you ad- 
miniſter to ſowing the ſeeds of piety in- 
the hearts of young pupils, you will cer- 
tainly reap the richer harveſt, by the taſk 
of reforming thoſe whoſe reaſon is. matured 
by time being rendered ſo much the more 
N 4 eaſy. 
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eaſy. We learn by teaching: generations 
to come, as well as the preſent, will re- 


ceive the benefits of ſuch labours. The 


more you exert yourſelf, the greater aid 
you will receive from the bountiful Giver 
of all good. Without any guidance from 
the dazzling light of the flames of en- 
thuſiaſm, or the ftoical apathy of mo- 


dern rehnements, you will proceed, by the 


force of perſeverance, in humble confi- 
dence of a happy event. As a faithful 
_ ſervant of our Lord, you are ſent out to 
work in his vineyard : It is not a queſtion 
whether you will obey him : You are com- 
miſſioned by him; and if you do the work 
in the beſt manner you are able, he will 
reward you : your example will be fol- 
lowed, in the degree that the ——— of 
the deed is extenſive. 

'The clergy, I preſume, have had their 
ſhare, in the ſeveral provinces of this king- 


dom, where the defign has been actually 


carried into execution, Perhaps you may 
be acquainted with ſome particulars, which 
| may 
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may be of uſe to us to be informed of. 
We have ſeen an hiſtorical narrative af 
what the pious Mr, Ratkes did at Glou- 
ceſter, and how far his good ſenſe and-phi- 
lanthropy prevailed, in giving a current to 
the ſtream which, if I am rightly informed, 
is happily ſpread over Yorkſhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, and, as you now mention, ſeveral 
other counties. 

No clergyman ought. to think himſelf 
unintereſted ; or, when he conſiders what he 
he has engaged for, be intimidated. In 
taking holy orders, he took up arms againſt 
all the powers of darkneſs; but in the caſe 
before us, what has he to contend with ? 
The infant-mind, in all its native ingenu- 
ouſneſs, ſuſceptible of every good impreſ- 


ſion; a temper beſt ſuited to the kingdom of 


righteouſneſs, as expreſsly declared by him 
who was a perfect maſter of the human 
heart? This is no object for fear :==You 
may direct, without taking the drudgery of 
any duty. Every good deed requires la- 


bour ; but when you appear in your proper 
character, 
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and a friend, ſuited to the infant-heart: 
when you make your reſentments yield to 
the conſideration of that ignorance which 


you will find among the parents of ſome, 


and the perverſeneſs of others, it ought to 


be preſumed, that you will not be diſap= 


pointed of the object of your hope. 


Determine, Sir, to proceed, and your. 


work is half-done! It is at once the moſt 


fimple, yet the moſt important enterprize 
you can "undertake, If in the ifſue you 
ſhould want aſſiſtance, from any ſuperior in 
dignity, age, or fortune, to uſe the lan- 
guage of ſcripture, aſk and you will re- 


ceive: make your requeſt reaſonable, and 
you will not be refuſed. 
Cold as the times are generally ſuppoſed 


to be, in reſpect to religion, the ſuppoſition 
that no efforts without a miracle will pre- 
vail, is in effect to preach deſpair, — of all 
doctrines the moſt offenſive to the mercy of 
God! Many a heart is yet warm with 
piety ; many a head is ſtrong in faith and un- 


derſtanding 


eharaQter, and talk the language of a father 
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derſtanding in the promiſes of God ! When 
I ſee at a ſhop-door, two ſermons marked for. 
ſale for three-pence, and know that they. 
contain fine ſentiments, ſtrong inſtruction 
to find the way to heaven, expreſt in beay- 
tiful language, and not many years fince, 
delivered before the politeſt congregation, I 
am led to think, to our reproach indeed, 
that divinity is not our favourite ſtudy : but 
I am not leſs perſuaded, that we often talk. 
of difficulties till we create them: inſtead" 
of applying our powers to the conqueſt of 
ſpiritual obſtructions, we ſubdue ourſelves: 
by the terrors created by puſillanimity, and 
render our object invincible. Humanly 
ſpeaking, there is nothing ſuperior to in- 
duſtry, which has reaſon for its guide, and. 
religion for its companion: for though the 
ways of Heaven are paſt finding out, vice, 
being morally blind, generally ſtumbles, and 
falls. You will grant, that the phantoms _ 
of an imagination diſtempered by indalence, 
often become more formidable, than the 
impediments created by the real corruption 
of 
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of the heart. We know that few things 
which deſerve attention, are to be accom- 
pliſhed without labour and perſeverance: 
the ſame man is not always in the ſame 
humour ; and importunity is generally the 
condition of ſucceſs. 

I have given you my thoughts of your 
generous and pious propoſal, and its appen- 
dant circumſtances, in an ample manner, 
with the freedom of a friend, profeſſing the 
higheſt reſpect for your order: I am anxious 


to ſee that order reſpected by every rank and 


condition, and that it may be ſupported by 
the means moſt productive of the com- 
mon happineſs, which is interwoven with 
it. I am ready to give you any aſſiſt- 
ance in my poor power: I fear it cannot 
be of much value! — To believe that the 
foul of man is immortal, as a truth brought 
to light by the goſpel, in all the majeſty of 
the Son of God, and not to honour and 


ſupport the preachers of that goſpel, can be 


reconciled on no principle of reaſon or 
religion. Fo think, and to be aſhamed of 


oppoſing 
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oppoſing ſuch a plan as you recommend, 
are words of the ſame meaning. Moſt 
cordially wiſhing you ſucceſs, and defiring 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you under my roof, 
I am, with very ſincere reſpect for your 


profeſſion and propoſal, 
3 IX, 
Your moſt humble 
Red Lion Square, and obedient ſervant, 


7th May, 1785. 2 ogy 
Jonas Hanwar.. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


to Letters on Chimney - Sweepers 


Climbing Boys. 


FP HOUGH I have recommended in my 

plan for the incorporation of the fra- 
ternity of Maſter Chimney-Sweepers, page 
100, that the boy be not leſs than eight 


years old when apprenticed, and to ſerve. 


till he is fifteen ; upon maturer thought, I 
ſee much ſtronger reaſon why he ſhould be 
ten years old, and ſerve only five years, If 
this mode is adopted, it will be a con- 
vincing proof of our national humanity : 
and as the boy muſt often be placed out a 
ſecond time, it cannot be deemed an act of 
| pauartiality, 


1 


partiality, but an act of juſtice due to this 
part of our fellow ſubjects, the leaſt that 
ought to be ſhewn to theſe young perſons 


deſtined to perform an office of * a pe- 
rilous nature. 
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THE END: 
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